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CONSUMER EDUCATION sTuDY. Fol- 
lowing a series of conferences extend- 
ing over a year’s time, the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals at San Francisco in February, 
1942, approved a proposal of its Plan- 
ning Committee that it undertake a 
three-year study of consumer educa- 
tion. To support this study the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau raised 
a substantial sum of money and turned 
it over to the Association to use in 
any ways that it sees fit. 

In charge of the study is an Ad- 
ministrative Committee composed of 
Thomas H. Briggs, Chairman; Francis 
L. Bacon of the Evanston Township 
High School; Paul E. Elicker, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association; Vir- 
gil M. Hardin of the Pipkin-Reed 
Junior High Schools, Springfield, Mis- 
souri; and John E. Wellwood of the 
Flint, Michigan, High School. At a 
meeting of the committee it elected 
Dr. Briggs director of the Consumer 
Education Study and authorized the 
establishment of headquarters in the 
National Education Association build- 
ing in Washington, D. C., the work to 
begin formally in September. Dr. 
Fred T. Wilhelms, previously with the 
University of Nebraska, has been se- 
lected as an assistant director. The 
staff will be enlarged as the study 
proceeds. The present plan is not to 
have a large staff in Washington, but 
rather to use many people in the field 
for cooperative help on studies that 
will contribute to the major project. 
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The major question that the study 
will attempt to answer is what educa- 
tion do youth, of every status and lo- 
cation, need in order that they may 
become more intelligent consumers 
under our prevailing economic condi- 
tions? Ultimately it is hoped that the 
study will furnish the secondary 
schools a series of curriculum units 
with annotated bibliographies and eval- 
uated lists of available materials. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MERGER. 
The merger of the Society for 
Curriculum Study and the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction was ap- 
proved by joint action of the 
Executive Committees of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction and the 
Society for Curriculum Study 
at a meeting in Chicago on Oc- 
tober 10 and 11. This step was 
made possible by the vote of the 
members of the two organiza- 
tions. A committee was ap- 
pointed to work out detailed 
plans for the new Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development which will hold its 
first meeting in St. Louis in Feb- 
ruary, 1943. In the interim the 
two organizations will continue 
to function independently. 

Dae ZELLER, President, 
Department of Supervisors and 

Directors of Instruction 
Epcar M. Draver, Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Society 

for Curriculum Study 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF HOUSING. 
Through the cooperation of the 
College of Education, the School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts, the Col- 
lege of Engineering and assisting pub- 
lic schools, and with the assistance 
of grants-in-aid from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, Inc., the University 
of Florida has undertaken an experi- 
ment in applied economics. The ob- 
ject of this experiment is to discover: 
first, whether school instruction in 
concepts and methods of improving 
housing conditions will actually im- 
prove housing conditions in the com- 
munity; and second, to measure quan- 
titatively the extent of such change, 
if any. Emphasis is placed primarily 
on the improvement of housing condi- 
tions with the lower-income group of 
the white population. 

The project as organized at the 
University seeks to make available for 
the teachers in the assisting schools 
the knowledge now known concerning 
housing to assist them in making the 
teaching of housing effective, and to 
try and discover housing materials 
that will be more economical and ef- 
fective than are now known. 

From time to time, progress re- 
ports and significant statements con- 
cerning the project will be furnished 
all interested educators and laymen. 
Inquiries and requests for publications 
should be addressed to the Operating 
Committee of the Sloan Project in 
Applied Economics, Room 317, P. K. 
Yonge Building, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. A list of publica- 
tions recently issued is given in the 
department of new publications in this 


JouRNAL. 
& 


ANNUAL MEETING. The February 
meeting will be the first annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Supervision 
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and Curriculum Development, the or- 
ganization formed by the merging of 
the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction and the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study. The pro- 
gram will be based on the twofold 
theme: (1) war needs and long-range 
values—how schools may contribute 
to immediate war needs and at the 
same time conserve long-time human 
values; (2) in-service education of 
teachers—how the teaching profession 
may develop to meet effectively both 
the immediate and long-time needs and 
values. 


& 


BOOKLETS FOR BETTER FOOD HAB- 
its. The Bureau of School Service at 
the University of Kentucky prepares 
and distributes instructional materials 
concerning food and related topics for 
use in experimental schools in two 
Kentucky counties. This is part of an 
experiment in applied economics, aided 
by the Sloan Foundation, to determine 
to what extent the dietary practices 
of a community may be improved 
through the introduction in the ele- 
mentary school of instructional mate- 
rials relating to diet. 

The readers of the Food from Our 
Land Series were written for the pri- 
mary grades and include eight titles. 
The Smith Family Series also has been 
prepared for use in the primary grades 
and includes ten titles. The Chicken 
Series has been written for use in the 
intermediate grades and includes five 
titles. A teacher’s guide has been pre- 
pared for each of the three series of 
readers. 

We Will Sing One Song is the title 
of a songbook containing familiar mel- 
odies with new words, dealing with 
food and related topics. A language 


book, Write It Right, is designed for 
Five 


use in the intermediate grades. 
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additional readers constitute a miscel- 
laneous group which are used as easy 
reading material in the lower elemen- 
tary grades. 

The booklets, ranging in length 
from thirteen to sixty-three pages, are 
lithoprinted and contain many illus- 
trations. These instructional materials 
are available to interested persons as 
examples of the type of books which 
can be prepared by teachers under the 
direction of a teacher education in- 
stitution. The volumes are fifteen 
cents per copy with the exception of 
the songbook, which is twenty-five 
cents, and may be secured from the 
Bureau of School Service of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. A complete list 
of the thirty-one titles will be found 
in the department of new publications 
of this JouRNAL. 

& 

A HIGH SCHOOL NUTRITION PRO- 
craM. New Trier Township High 
School has an intensive program for 
the improvement of the food habits of 
the pupils. The time allowed for the 
nutrition program is one period each 
week for eight weeks. We choose 
fifty superior seniors who are familiar 
with the content of the course to act 
as leaders. They work directly with 
advisers in adviser rooms. Once each 
week advisers and senior leaders meet 
with members of the home economics 
or science departments, at which time 
the next week’s assignment is dis- 
cussed, 

Students and faculty also come in 
contact with the program in actual 
classroom work. Department heads 
and teachers are made aware of the 
program and try in various ways to 
keep the students awake to the need 
for adequate nutrition. In language 
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classes the adequate diet is discussed 
in the conversational manner; in the 
typing classes dictation material is 
used; in mathematics classes students 
score and chart results of improvement 
throughout the school. 

Another contact of the students 
with the program is in the dining 
hall. Here suggested lunches are shown 
on posters, which are changed daily, 
according to the daily menu. Meals 
are also checked three days a week by 
student supervisors. 

Throughout the school in halls, din- 
ing halls, and classrooms, posters and 
other illustrative material are shown. 
These are changed weekly, according 
to the subject matter for that week. 
One day each week movies relative to 
the current material discussed in ad- 
viser rooms are shown in the audito- 
rium all periods of the day. Students 
either in a class group or from study 
halls are allowed to attend. 


& 


PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING FOR 
JUNIORS AND SENIORS. Faced with 
the necessity for offering pre-induc- 
tion training courses for juniors and 
seniors in accordance with government 
demands, a committee of teachers and 
administrators of the Manhasset, New 
York, public schools has revamped the 
entire curriculum for these two grades 
since the opening of school. In the 
new program a ninety-minute period 
is given over daily to the broad topic 
of “youth faces the war and the sub- 
sequent peace.” With one teacher in 
charge and with the help of such spe- 
cial teachers as visual aid specialist, 
art, shop, nurse, school doctor, and 
dietitian, subject matter lines will be 
largely dropped. Topics formerly 
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treated in social studies, English, sci- 
ence, health, personal problems, and 
community service, in addition to war- 
time problems, will comprise the core 
of this program. A sixty-minute pe- 
riod for a physical fitness program as 
recommended by the State Department 
of Education and the State War Coun- 
cil is another new feature. All boys 
must choose one course from those 
prescribed by the government—shop, 
radio maintenance and repair, auto me- 
chanics, fundamentals of electricity, 
and code practice and typing. Girls 
may select some of these courses and 
may also choose junior aviation, me- 
chanical drawing, stenography, home 
nursing, or one of the other home 
economics courses. One period has 


been retained for club activities, and 
in the two remaining, students may 
continue with foreign languages, math- 
ematics, science, etc., if they are capa- 


ble of carrying a maximum load of 
work. The work program in which 
those who desire it may get actual 
job experience in local shops, stores, 
offices, and garages after regular school 
hours and on Saturday has also been 
retained as an essential part of the 
educational program. Those who have 
had charge of planning the new pro- 
gram have worked to maintain the 
worth-while aspects of a peacetime ed- 
ucation, as well as provide a realistic 
secondary school offering for America 
at War. 


MEMBERS ASKED TO NAME CANDI- 
DATES. The Executive Committees of 
the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction and the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study have 
named the following people as mem- 
bers of the nominating committee: 
Paul Misner, Chairman; Edgar Draper; 
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Ruth Henderson; Paul Leonard; and 
Maycie Southall. The committee will 
present names for President, First Vice- 
President, Second Vice-President, and 
Field Secretary. These offices will be 
filled from the membership of the 
combined boards of directors of the 
two former organizations. Members 
are urged to send recommendations to 
Paul Misner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Glencoe, Illinois, or to other com- 
mittee members. 
& 


FarM VicTorY SERVICE. The rela- 
tion of the high school boys and girls 
to the man power shortage, particular- 
ly in connection with the shortage of 
seasonal workers on farms, will be one 
of the problems studied in California 
high schools during the coming year. 
The bulletin, Farm Victory Service, 
has been prepared by experts on the 
staffs of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Education and the California Poly- 
technic School as a help to teachers 
in preparing pupils to work in the 
farm harvest in 1942-43. Copies of 
the bulletin will be distributed to the 
senior high schools of California by 
the State Department of Education. 


io 
~ 


MILK FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. Ex- 
pansion of the “Penny” Milk Program, 
begun originally in the metropolitan 
areas, will be limited to population 
centers of 10,000 and under for the 
time being. This limitation is to 
extend participation and to more equi- 
tably distribute available funds among 
regions and among urban and rural 
centers. Operation is simple. The 
local sponsors—school authorities, par- 
ent-teacher associations, or other re- 
sponsible groups—sign an agreement 
with the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
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ministration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration pays 
the farmer’s price for the milk and 
the sponsor pays for pasteurizing, bot- 
tling, and delivering the milk to the 
school. If the sponsor is not able to 
defray these handling costs, each child 
may be charged not more than a 
penny a half pint to wholly or partly 
cover such costs. The effectiveness 
of the program depends on the local 
sponsors, which must make all ne- 
gotiations with the dairies and provide 
the limited facilities needed for serving 
the milk. Applications for participa- 
tion in the School Milk Program may 
be sent to the nearest regional office 
of the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration or to the United States 
Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. 


~ 


PARENTS HELP TO WRITE ABOUT 
scHooL. Together We Learn is a pub- 
lication planned, written, and illus- 
trated by the parents, teachers, and 
pupils of the Glencoe, Illinois, schools. 
This bulletin is a blueprint of what 
the partnership between school and 
home learning can and should be. It 
contains practical suggestions for mak- 
ing the total living experience of 
growing children richer and happier. 
This publication in paper covers, print- 
ed on glossy paper, 8 x 10%, sixty- 
two pages in length, may be secured 
for $1.00 from the Glencoe, Illinois, 
public schools. 


ae 


NEBRASKA HIGH SCHOOL IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAM. A. E. Burke, di- 
rector of the training school at Kear- 
ney State Teachers College, will serve 
as director of the High School Im- 
provement Program in the State De- 
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partment of Public Instruction for the 
next four months to relieve the pres- 
sure which wartime activities have put 
on the office of Mr. F. E. Bowers, 
Director of Secondary Education and 
Teachers’ Training. Mr. Burke and 
his committees have already completed 
the revision of the bulletins on high 
school aviation, physics, and a com- 
bination pre-aviation physics and 
mathematics course, and are working 
on a bulletin on industrial arts. 


FIRE-PREVENTION PROGRAM. A new 
guidebook on fire safety containing 
a comprehensive program designed to 
aid in reducing the nation’s tremen- 
dous losses in life and property from 
fire has just been published under the 
title of Fire Prevention Education, 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in cooperation with the 
New York University Center for 
Safety Education. Charles C. Haw- 
kins, research associate at the Center, 
is author-editor of this 364-page book 
which is illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, charts, and graphs. The 
book includes materials and activities 
for the elementary, junior high school, 
and senior high school levels. Single 
copies of Fire Prevention Education 
are eighty-five cents. Orders and in- 
quiries regarding quantity prices should 
be addressed to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York City. 


& 


NEW NEWS MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH. 
To meet the special needs for a com- 
plete news magazine for the middle 
high school years, Scholastic Publica- 
tions, publishers of leading classroom 
magazines, announce the publication 
of World Week—The News Magazine 
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for Youth. World Week is designed 
to meet the special wartime needs of 
history and social studies teachers in 
Grades 8, 9, 10, or the middle high 
school years. It is a twenty-four-page 
illustrated news magazine featuring: 
World News in the Light of History, 
by Philip Dorf, author of Visualized 
History Series; Inside Washington, by 
Creighton J. Hill, World Week’s 
Washington Correspondent; Pan Amer- 
icana, by Harry B. Murkland; a se- 
ries on American Youth and the Air 
Age and another series on Geography 
of Global War. Kenneth M. Gould, 
editor-in-chief of Scholastic Publica- 
tions, heads the staff with Jack K. 
Lippert, managing editor, and Eric 
Berger, editor in charge of World 
Week. M. R. Robinson is publisher; 
G. Herbert McCracken, director of 
advertising; and R. D. Mathewson, 
circulation manager. Large war maps 
by H. J. Detje, cartographer of PM, 
Katherine C. Tracy and Leslie Fliegel 
of Scholastic’s art staff will be a spe- 
cial feature. World Week completes 
the Scholastic program of six graded 
classroom magazines for high school 
and junior high school and elementary 
school magazines started by the pub- 
lisher, M. R. Robinson, in 1920. 


¢ 


GEOGRAPHIC SCHOOL BULLETINS. 
The National Geographic Society of 
Washington, D. C., announces that 
publication of its illustrated Geo- 
graphic School Bulletins for teachers 
was resumed early in October. These 
bulletins are issued weekly, five bul- 
letins to the weekly set, for thirty 
weeks of the school year. They em- 
body pertinent facts for classroom 
use from the stream of geographic in- 
formation that pours daily into the 
society’s headquarters from every part 
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of the world. The bulletins are illus- 
trated from the society’s extensive file 
of geographic photographs. 

The bulletins are issued as a service, 
not for financial profit, by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society as a part 
of its program to diffuse geographic 
information. They give timely in- 
formation about boundary changes, 
exploration, geographic developments, 
new industries, and costumes and cus- 
toms in all parts of the world. Since 
Pearl Harbor the bulletins are keeping 
abreast of the war news. Each appli- 
cation should be accompanied by twen- 
ty-five cents to cover the mailing cost 
of the bulletins for the school year. 
Teachers may order bulletins in quan- 
tities for class use to be sent to one 
address, but twenty-five cents must 
be remitted for each subscription. 


oe 


* 


MEETING OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEACH- 
ERS. Teachers of the social studies 
gather in New York City during 
the Thanksgiving holidays, Novem- 
ber 26-28, to formulate a statement 
on the role of the social studies and 
the social-studies teacher in war- 
time America. A preliminary draft 
of this statement is now being formu- 
lated by a nation-wide Commission 
on Wartime Policy, headed by Howard 
E, Wilson of Harvard University. 

The Thanksgiving conference will 
constitute the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, a department of 
the National Educational Association. 
The opening general session on Thurs- 
day evening will be held at Town Hall 
and will be broadcast as the “Town 
Meeting of the Air.” 

George Renner will lead a discus- 
sion on “The New Geography,” Alvin 
Eurich on “Consumer Education in 
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Wartime,” Allan Nevins on “British 
Interest in American History,” How- 
ard R. Anderson on “Critical Think- 
ing in the Social Studies,” George S. 
Counts on “The Negro in Wartime,” 
and Edgar B. Wesley on “Military 
History.” 

Education for the postwar world 
will be considered in six sessions sched- 
uled for the final day of the confer- 
ence. Speakers at these sessions will 
include: Clark Eichelberger of the 
League of Nations Association, Walter 
Kotschnig of Smith College, and Clyde 
Eagleton of the Commission to Study 
the Organization. 


ee 


BrieEF ITEMS. The Board of Educa- 
tion of St. Joseph, Missouri, has em- 
ployed Dr. C. A. Phillips of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri as consultant for 
a general program of curriculum re- 
vision. * * * Kenneth L. Heaton has 
been loaned to the Office of Civilian 
Defense for the duration. He is su- 
pervising the development of the train- 
ing curricula for workers in various 
phases of civilian protection and also 
serving as liaison between the Office 
of Civilian Defense and educational 
agencies and institutions. * * * Miles 
E. Cary, who developed the core cur- 
riculum in the Honolulu secondary 
schools some years ago, is now the 
director of education of the Colorado 
River War Relocation Project at Pos- 
ton, Arizona. * * * Margaret O. Koop- 
man of Central Michigan College of 
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Education, Mt. Pleasant, has been 
granted a leave of absence for one 
year to participate in the improve- 
ment of the curriculum for the prep- 
aration of teachers of social studies 
at the Ohio State University. * * * 
Harvey L. Turner, former coordinator 
of the Michigan Teacher Education 
Study, is the new president of Hills- 
dale College. He was succeeded as 
coordinator by David M. Trout of 
Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion. * * * Agnes Snyder, who served 
as curriculum consultant to the teach- 
ers colleges of Alabama during the 
past few years, is now instructor in 
social studies at Mills School and at 
Adelphi College in New York City. 
* * * The Division of Instruction of 
the Florida State Department is re- 
planning the organization of its serv- 
ices this year because two of the five 
staff members who are area visitors 
and general supervisors are now serv- 
ing in the Navy. These men are M. 
L. Stone, Lt. (sg), U. S. N., and Joe 
Hall, Lt. (jg), U. S. N. Remaining 
staff members who will engage in 
general supervision are M. W. Caroth- 
ers, Director of the Division;-W. T. 
Edwards; and Paul Eddy. * * * An 
announcement of Peters’ The Curric- 
ulum of Democratic Education has 
just come from the publisher, the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. The 
book will be reviewed in a forthcom- 
ing number of the CurricuLuM Jour- 
NAL. 





Curriculum Development in 
Local School Systems 


Cuicaco, iLLinors. All of the work 
of the Bureau of Curriculum is under 
the immediate supervision of the su- 
perintendent of schools. The assistant 
superintendents in charge of high 
schools and of elementary schools 
assume the responsibility for courses 
in areas in their respective divisions. 
The assistant superintendent concerned 
directs the first steps in the building 
of a course of study by selecting a 
district superintendent or a bureau di- 
rector, a committee of principals, and 
one or two teachers assigned to the 
Bureau of Curriculum to carry on the 
work. The schools, whose principals 
form the working committee, serve 
as laboratory schools or workshops. 
These schools, which represent a cross 
section of the entire student body of 
the city, are carefully chosen so that 
consideration is given to the needs of 
every section. 

The principals of the laboratory or 
workshop schools and the research 
teachers, as consultants, are members 
of the committee that meets regu- 
larly with the chairman. The com- 
mittee formulates the underlying phi- 
losophy for the new courses and pre- 
pares a tentative outline of the ground 
to be covered. From this point the 
development is closely associated with 
the work of the classroom. 

Many valuable contributions are re- 
ceived from the schools. In fact, 
classroom experiences furnish the key 
to change. The teachers in the Bu- 
reau of Curriculum, who are devoting 
full time to the work, set up the ma- 
terial, which is then edited and given 


to the chairman for presentation to 
the assistant superintendent in charge, 
who in turn submits it to the super- 
intendent for his approval. It is then 
mimeographed, assembled, and distrib- 
uted. A year of experimental use of 
the material in all schools gives teach- 
ers an opportunity to make suggestions 
for change. The committee studies 
such suggestions and incorporates the 
necessary changes. The course is then 
available for distribution both within 
and without the school system. From 
the Annual Report for 1940-41. 


o, 
Ww 


EL paso, TEXAS. We have almost 
closed course of study production for 
the duration of the emergency. Our 
last productions include two courses of 
study in arithmetic, completed and 
published this summer, for grades 
one through four and for grades five 
through eight. We are making ar- 
rangements for the publication of a 
volume entitled Improving the Class- 
room Environment, which is designed 
to serve as a guide in improving seat- 
ing, lighting, and interior decoration 
of classrooms. Our print shop pub- 
lished for us a 506-page Index to 
Readers for Grades Five Through 
Eight, indexing the content of over 
125 readers issued by the State De- 
partment of Education in Texas from 
1919 through 1942. 

Our future curriculum work prob- 
ably will involve in-service courses, 
demonstration lessons, conferences, 
brief outlines, and the like. Staff 
changes and production difficulties 
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probably will limit our future pub- 
lications. 

Teachers have been requested to 
make the following adjustments to 
war needs: 

Make every effort to secure large 
enrollments in the new war courses, 
as aeronautics, world geography, con- 
sumer economics, etc., and in courses 
related to the war effort, physics, math- 
ematics; etc. Change the content of 
American History 2 to include back- 
grounds of the present war. Adjust 
science and mathematics courses to 
introduce more mathematics into sci- 
ence courses and to stress the appli- 
cations in mathematics courses. De- 
crease emphasis on general science and 
limit sharply the offerings in biology 
and in chemistry in order to stress 
physics and aeronautics. Limit enroll- 
ment in photography to boys first 
since this subject has military value. 
In foreign languages stress Spanish 
enrollments. More and more, now and 
after the emergency period, we must 
look to South and Central America. 
In the teaching of Spanish emphasize 
conversational Spanish. Emphasize 
business education for girls; make 
maximum use of typewriters. Be- 
ginning vocational subjects, electric 
shop, metal shop, etc., should be re- 
served for older boys in grade ten 
and for boys in grades eleven and 
twelve. These courses should con- 
tribute to the war effort. M. E. 
Broom, Assistant Superintendent of 


Schools. 


i? 
eS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. The plan of re- 
leasing a few teachers an hour or two 
daily to serve as temporary curriculum 
assistants in the six high school fields, 
in which there are no central office 
superviscts, is continued this year 
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with a few shifts in personnel. Last 
year each of the teachers thus re- 
leased provided the leadership of a 
committee working on curriculum de- 
velopment in that particular field. 
The work in some of these areas has 
now been completed, and the teachers 
have, therefore, returned to full-time 
teaching assignments. In other fields, 
where much work remains to be done, 
a few teachers are released for one or 
two periods a day again this year. In 
addition, Miss Helen Seel of Withrow 
High School has been assigned as a 
full-time curriculum assistant to work 
particularly on the further adaptation 
of English courses to the needs of dif- 
ferent types of pupils, and to assist 
in coordinating the work of other high 
school committees. 


& 


LAKEWOOD, OHIO. The entire so- 
cial studies program in grades four to 
six has been re-thought in terms of a 
core organization. The program is so 
organized that a teacher has her own 
groups for the core area, the home- 
room, and the citizenship period. She 
may also have them in recreatory read- 
ing, or she may have a mixture of her 
own with other groups; recreatory 
reading is ungraded. The skill sub- 
jects are given recognition as such, 
and the drill phases of them are so 
taught. Their functional parts are 
also recognized and given place. Eng- 
lish and work-type reading are organ- 
ized on a progressive growth scale and 
are taught in the core area as a func- 
tional tool in the particular subject 
then being taught. The special sub- 
jects—art, music, and physical edu- 
cation—are departmentalized and so 
supervised. The primary school pro- 
gram is centered upon four purposes: 
the social growth of the child; group 
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growth in solution of common prob- 
lems; understandings and informations 
essential to growth; and development 
and use of the communication skills. 
A unit on food has been developed 
and issued in mimeographed form. 
Other units on clothing, housing, play 
or recreation, and education are in 
process and will be developed later. 
Ethel K. Howard, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education. 
& 


Passaic, NEW JERSEY. In anticipa- 
tion of an intensive program of cur- 
riculum planning and revision, the 
Passaic public schools have issued a 
“Guide to Curriculum Planning,” 
which has been distributed to all 
teachers in the school system. This 
guide discusses a philosophy of curric- 
ulum planning, techniques involved, 
modus operandi of the plan, and re- 
sponsibilities of all individuals in a 
city-wide program of revision. It is 
an attempt to give all persons in the 
system an overview of the problem 
and a common understanding neces- 
sary to successful planning. 

Definite plans have been made for 
the revision of the curriculum in 
English throughout the twelve grades. 
A general steering committee has been 
set up with three major, well-articu- 
lated subcommittees, which have re- 
sponsibilities for the elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school, respec- 
tively. Accent has been placed on 
setting up a curriculum which states 
its aims and objectives in terms of 
changes in pupil behavior with a defi- 
nite plan for evaluation. The curric- 
ulum revision activities are also marked 
with considerable lay participation in 
all areas. 

Discussion groups are also at work 
considering the problems of the jun- 
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ior high school program and the senior 
high school program as a whole. Meet- 
ings with industrialists and personnel 
workers from industries have preceded 
and, to a certain extent, predetermined 
some of the secondary school prob- 
lems to be considered by the schools. 
W. C. Kvaraceus, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


& 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. During 
the last two summers curriculum con- 
ferences have been held for teachers 
in an effort to bring about an im- 
provement in the instructional pro- 
gram in grades one through twelve of 
the city public schools. Through 


these conferences we have come to un- 
derstand each other better, and have 
acquired the ability to speak a com- 
mon language. They have proven to 
be quite successful in that they have 
helped to establish a fine “esprit de 


corps” among the teachers. Approxi- 
mately 250 teachers have participated 
in these conferences. Attendance is 
entirely voluntary. 

Units of work based upon life prob- 
lems have grown out of these teacher- 
conferences. These possible child ex- 
periences units have been developed 
for primary, intermediate, and junior 
and senior high school levels; and have 
been used quite effectively by the 
teachers. This material has done a 
great deal to vitalize and enrich the 
work at the different grade levels. 

During the school year 1941-42 
experimental efforts in developmental 
reading and seventh grade arithmetic 
have been encouraged and carried out. 
In these efforts the instruction is high- 
ly individualized. The children are 
accepted as they are when they enter 
the classes, and are carried forward in 
accordance with their abilities. 
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During the fall term of 1941 formal 
spelling was introduced in the junior 
high school grades. There was in evi- 
dence a definite need to stress spelling 
at this level through a more formal 
attack. A textbook was supplied for 
each English teacher, and directions 
were furnished as to how this book 
should be used in connection with the 
English classes. 

Special efforts have been made to 
adjust the curriculum for exceptional 
children in the Nashville public 
schools. Such children have been 
placed in ungraded rooms, where an 
attempt is made to provide a program 
which is designed to meet the needs 
of pupils who have failed to make 
adjustments in the usual classroom sit- 
uations and who are considered capa- 
ble of profiting by a type of special 
education. 

During the school year 1940-41 the 
cumulative record system was installed 
in grades one and seven. By the end 
of the school year 1945-46 this system 
will have been installed in all grades. 

For the last two years different 
groups of teachers have been studying 
the problem of evaluating pupil prog- 
ress. ‘These teachers have considered 
the things that should be evaluated 
in the development of boys and girls 
as well as means of making such 
evaluations. The study of this prob- 
lem has proved to be quite helpful in 
clearing up certain questions which 
are fundamental in all types of teach- 
ing. W. A. Bass, Superintendent of 
Schools. 


e 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. Curriculum 
improvement in Richmond is carried 
on by a number of committees meet- 
ing throughout the year and by spe- 
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cial groups formed for some specific 
purpose. 

A central curriculum committee 
acts as a guide and clearinghouse for 
the various groups. This committee is 
made up of representatives from every 
phase of our school system. The 
chairmen of the various groups are 
invited to meet regularly with the cen- 
tral committee. 

Special meetings are called by super- 
visors and directors to discuss ques- 
tions or problems not being studied 
by any of the committees. At the end 
of the year all groups meet with the 
central committee for final reports. 

Topics studied by groups this year 
were: teaching materials, evaluation, 
continuity, meeting individual needs, 
guidance, speech, a program in elemen- 
tary science, spelling, the slow learner, 
our program in secondary mathematics, 
our commercial program, aims, and 
objectives, etc. Most of these com- 
mittees asked for a continuation next 
year. Definite recommendations were 
made, however, for the improvement 
of our work in mathematics, commer- 
cial training, spelling, teaching mate- 
rials, and guidance. 

It is intended to consolidate and 
unify the reports of these committees 
and issue them as bases for policies 
and for the guidance of the school 
system. J. H. Binford, Superintend- 
ent. 

& 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. During 
the past year the construction of a new 
ninth grade social studies course was 
undertaken by a committee of teach- 
ers in Rochester, New York. An 
attempt was made to meet the recom- 
mendations as outlined by the New 
York State Department of Education 
with the inclusion of such other ma- 
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terials as local conditions and the trend 
of the times would seem to necessi- 
tate in terms of pupil needs. Essen- 
tially the course is built around three 
general themes — community living, 
economic citizenship, and _ personal 
guidance. 

Features of the revision which it is 
felt will be especially helpful to the 
teachers are the following: the con- 
struction of a series of pupil supple- 
ments for those units for which ade- 
quate material was lacking elsewhere; 
the selection and annotation of visual 
and audio aids for teaching the course; 
and the preparation of materials on 
local government by an expert of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research who 
worked with the committee. 

This course of study marks a de- 
parture from past practice in curric- 
ulum making for the public schools of 
Rochester in that it initiates the build- 
ing of a reservoir of units to which 
all the ninth grade teachers should 
feel free henceforth to contribute, and 
from which the various schools and 
teachers of the city may select those 
units best adapted to their own pe- 
culiar teaching situations. 

Throughout the preparation of the 
course, an effort has been made to 
utilize the counsel of the most ex- 
perienced and effective teachers. Much 
of the material was tried out in real 
classroom situations with several 
schools cooperating. Every teacher 
was given an opportunity to contrib- 
ute to the construction of the course, 
and the ten high school social studies 
department heads met with the com- 
mittee at regular intervals in an ad- 
visory capacity. For purposes of con- 
tinuity several conferences were held 
with the Coordinator of Elementary 
Education. The Director of Guidance 
and the Director of Visual and Audio 
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Education were of invaluable assist- 
ance with advice and counsel in their 
special fields. David W. Densmore, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


% 


ST. LOUIS, MIssoURI. Recognizing 
the vital influence our philosophy of 
education will have on the success of 
our future citizens in meeting postwar 
problems, a committee of principals, 
supervisors, and teachers prepared and 
presented last fall a statement on “The 
Purposes of Education for the St. 
Louis Public Schools.” The purposes 
set forth in that statement have been 
generally accepted by our teaching 
staff as worth-while goals to be at- 
tained. Agreement upon these pur- 
poses as our fundamental philosophy 
of education having been established, it 
became our task to determine the phi- 
losophies affecting desirable policies, 
techniques, and evaluations of our 
curriculum and methods necessary to 
make our purposes of education func- 
tion in practical classroom situations. 
To consider these problems, two com- 
mittees were set up, one a Curriculum 
Steering Committee and the other a 
Committee on Translating Purposes 
into Practice. These committees have 
met weekly throughout the school 
year just ending and have prepared 
reports which will be presented to our 
teachers next September to guide them 
in their procedures. E. E. Chiles, As- 
sistant Superintendent. 


& 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Perhaps 
the most significant curriculum de- 
velopment in the public schools of Salt 
Lake City during the school year, 
1941-42, was the formulation and of- 
ficial adoption of a statement of pur- 
poses to serve as a guide in the plan- 
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ning of school experiences for the 
boys and girls of the community. 
Through this declaration of purposes 
the schools have set for themselves 
the task of providing such experiences 
as will develop in the youth of Salt 
Lake City: (1) a deep and abiding 
faith in democracy as a social ideal 
and mode of life and a willingness to 
accept the responsibilities of an in- 
formed and active citizenship; (2) a 
personality which is well adjusted emo- 
tionally; (3) a functional knowledge 
of desirable health practices; (4) a 
pattern of moral values which is con- 
ducive to ethical conduct; (5) the 
ability to relax through recreational 
activities and make wise use of lei- 
sure time; (6) aesthetic satisfactions 
through insight and sensitivity to 
artistic qualities of living; (7) a com- 
mand of the social graces and a desire 
to use them; (8) unique powers of 
creative expression; (9) understand- 
ings of significant generalizations re- 
garding man’s environment—both nat- 
ural and social; (10) an ability to 
think clearly and critically; (11) an 
effective command of the basic study 
skills; (12) the ability to make satis- 
factory social and economic adjust- 
ments in home and community rela- 
tionships; (13) insights necessary for 
the wise choice of a vocation; (14) an 
appreciation of the dignity of work; 
and (15) an eagerness to learn. 
Another major activity during the 
past school year was the voluntary 
study activity in which approximately 
a third of our teaching staff partici- 
pated during the school year. This 
activity was sponsored by a committee 
of the Salt Lake City Teachers’ As- 
sociation, with the members of the 
supervisory staff providing the leader- 
ship in conducting the meetings held 
each Thursday night. A third major 
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activity was the completion and publi- 
cation of a number of courses of study 
for use in the secondary schools of 
the city. Arthur E. Arnesen, Super- 
visor of Curriculum and Research. 


& 


* 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. During 
this time of national crisis it is nec- 
essary to keep the program of work 
in our school system flexible. The 
wartime program has caused many 
changes in the content of our courses 
and is responsible for the addition of 
certain courses. A general interest in 
inter-American problems is responsible 
for the offering of Spanish language 
courses and Latin-American history in 
our three senior high schools. The 
addition of units of work related to 
this general topic has enriched the 
work on the upper grade levels as 
well as on the secondary level. Last 
year’s courses in aeronautics and geog- 
raphy on the secondary level are being 
enlarged in our program of “Air Con- 
ditioning Young America.” 

Work has been in progress to secure 
better adaptation of materials and 
techniques to pupils’ needs and inter- 
ests. Various means have been used 
to reach this objective. On the junior 
high school level the programs are 
made so that the teacher is with the 
group from two to four periods instead 
of meeting it for just one period. 
Reading programs have been adjusted. 
More integration of content and a de- 
velopment of a changing point of view 
have been secured. 

The true value of all curricular 
work lies within the ongoing activ- 
ity, not within the completed work. 
Last year the course in science in 
junior high school was revised through 
the cooperative efforts of teachers in 
this field. The teachers in the lower 
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elementary field had a series of meet- 
ings which will lead to revision of the 
curricular material in this field. 
Blanche E. Fuqua, Director of Instruc- 


tion. 
& 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA. We have just 
completed a new course of study for 
social studies, grades four, five, and 
six, organized on a unit basis and with 
special emphasis on related reading and 
language techniques. At the present 
time, there is a committee of junior 
high school teachers working on so- 
cial studies for grades seven, eight, 
and nine. The materials in this in- 
stance are also being organized on a 
unit basis with special emphasis placed 
on the necessary reading and language 
procedures required in treating the 
material. All our units are organized 
on the problem-solving basis, and spe- 
cial emphasis is directed toward de- 
veloping adequate readiness or prepara- 
tion for attacking the problem. This 
material will be tried experimentally 
in the junior high schools, beginning 
September of this year. We have also 
just completed some special work sheets 
in nature study for primary grades. 
Charles C. Mason, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


& 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. The teach- 
er study program in Tacoma resulted 
in the preparation and publication of 
a number of monographs. An Ad- 


We 
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venture in Spelling is intended to spur 
teacher and pupil participation in the 
careful selection and study of sig- 
nificant words in response to pupil 
and group needs. The monograph is 
placed in the hands of the teacher, and 
it contains discussions and suggestions 
relative to the use of phonics, spelling 
rules, diacritical markings, and the 
like. Words in the monograph are 
carefully graded and correlations are 
made with other subjects. 

A Set of Teaching Aids to Nature 
Study in Tacoma and Vicinity is the 
title of another monograph designed 
to aid the elementary teacher in the 
study of local environment. Social 
Studies Guide Units has been edited 
for the purpose of assisting teachers in 
the preparation of their own units of 
work in the elementary social studies. 

Two professional credit courses were 
given during the year. One, in the 
field of natural science, furnished an 
illustrative background for the use 
of the science monograph mentioned 
above. ‘The other, attended by ap- 
proximately 200 paid registrants, dealt 
with Latin-American understandings. 

These credit courses are set up in 
response to the needs and interests 
of teachers. They are so planned that 
the registration fees may be used to 
bring to the Tacoma teachers the best 
available talent on the subject of- 
fered. C. G. Jesperson, Acting Di- 
rector of Curriculum. 





Needed Research in 


Curriculum Improvement 


By VERNER M. SIMS, University of Alabama* 


TUDENTS OF EDUCATION rather 
generally accept the need for cur- 
riculum improvement. One has only 
to read current literature or to listen 
to those who are vocal on the subject 
of education to realize that this is true. 
Perhaps in no other period of our his- 
tory has there been a keener recogni- 
tion of the ineffectiveness of the con- 
ventional educational program or a 
stronger desire to see change. 

Moreover, the basic elements in the 
kind of change that will result in 
improvement are more or less agreed 
upon by many. A more functional 
curriculum; one which is more readily 
adaptable to changing needs of chil- 
dren and of society; makes more pro- 
vision for individual differences in 
needs and purposes; offers a different 
sort of opportunity for noncollege-go- 
ing boys and girls; develops more 
skill in and appreciation for demo- 
cratic living; gives children an op- 
portunity to use their own heads and 
hands in solving problems facing 
them; makes a more direct contribu- 
tion to the improvement of life in 
the area served by the school: these 
are changes which would be quite 
generally accepted as representative of 
a better school. 

During the past several years there 
has been a considerable effort to bring 
about improvement in the schools. 
National, regional and state-wide cur- 
riculum development programs, city 
and county studies, the rapid spread 
of curriculum laboratories and work- 

*And member of the staff of the Southern 


Association Study in Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges. 
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shops, in-service field work on the part 
of many teacher training institutions 
are evidences supporting this state- 
ment. 

But, in spite of a strong desire and 
a considerable effort on the part of 
large numbers, only a limited amount 
of change has taken place in our 
schools and not all of this change has 
resulted in improvement. Too many 
schools continue to do the things they 
have always done in the ways they 
have always done them. Others have 
made changes because it was the fash- 
ion; have attempted to remake the 
curriculum through administrative 
fiat; have reshuffled subject matter to 
be used for the same old purposes in 
the same old way; have introduced 
activities which, although they may 
have social utility, have little or no 
educational value. 

In the writer’s opinion, the most 
important factor involved in the mea- 
ger success which we have had in 
remaking the curriculum is a lack of 
knowledge of how to bring about im- 
provement in education. Where should 
we start? With whom? How? 
When? With what? Where should 
our emphases be placed? What help 
should be given? On these and a 
hundred other like questions, we have 
little or no dependable information. 

This lack of knowledge is in large 
part a result of the lack of conscious 
study and investigation of the general 
problem: what are effective ways to 
bring about curriculum improvement? 
There is a dearth of literature on this 
subject and an even greater lack of 
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scientific research on it. Typically, 
accounts of attempts at curriculum 
development tell so little of why and 
of how, and give so little indication of 
the real nature of changes that have 
resulted or are likely to result in class- 
rooms that one is forced to the con- 
clusion that they are not reported as 
experiments at all. Instead, the in- 
vestigators seem to accept 4 priori the 
effectiveness of the particular approach 
being used. Most attempts at im- 
provement actually show little evi- 
dence of an experimental attitude to- 
ward the problem of methodology. 
Great numbers of them, particularly 
in the Southern States where the writer 
works, follow an easily identifiable 
pattern. This pattern is characterized 
by its logical organization, by an ap- 
proach through the “higher-ups” or 
“key people,” a heavy dependence on 
committee work, on bulletins and 
other published material, and by a 


culminating new Course of Study 
which is more or less imposed upon 
large numbers of teachers and within 
the framework of which most of them 
rather quickly learn to continue doing 
as they have always done. 


A few investigations have ap- 
proached the problem of improvement 
in a different manner. The Southern 
Association Study in Secondary Schools 
and Colleges, with which the writer 
has been connected for the past few 
years, has made a different approach. 
Starting with the individual school and 
teachers within this school, this Study 
has attempted to help teachers plan 
improvements in terms of their own 
capabilities, the nature of their own 
teaching situation, and the needs of 
their own pupils. Operating within 
the limits of certain broad assump- 
tions, from the beginning an experi- 
mental attitude toward the problem 
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of effective ways to get improvement 
has been maintained. The attempt has 
also been made to prepare reports 
which make it possible to identify the 
purposes and processes evolved.'! In 
some instances the efforts of this Study 
have resulted in improvement; in oth- 
ers they have not. This lack of suc- 
cess may be the result of insufficient 
skill in the use of the method, a 
failure to take into account all factors 
involved in a given situation, or it 
may be a result of the ineffectiveness 
of the method itself under certain 
circumstances. The reasons for the 
success or failure of these approaches 
or any other approaches to the prob- 
lem of curriculum improvement must 
await more scientific investigation. 

As the matter now stands there is a 
very definite limit to the extent to 
which one school or teacher can profit 
from the experiences of others. As- 
sume that there are certain schools 
and teachers that are improved and 
improving; that is, for reasons that 
are known and approved, they have 
made and are making changes which 
we call good. How can other schools 
or teachers profit from this fact? By 
introducing the changes which these 
schools and teachers have made? Ob- 
viously not. The only chance that 
others have to profit is to do as these 
schools and teachers have done, not 
what they have done. Even this rep- 
resents an oversimplification because 
the nature of the purposes back of 
change, and their methods of deter- 
mination, are essential factors in de- 
termining the appropriateness of pro- 
cedures. But such information on 
improved situations is not generally 
available. 
~4§ee Frank C. Jenkins and others, ‘’The South- 
ern Association Study,’’ Commission on Curric- 
ular Problems and Research of the Southern 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1941. 
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The area, therefore, which is here 
being proposed as a special field for 
extensive study during the next several 
years is concerned with how curricu- 
lum improvement is most effectively 
brought about. Those in education 
who are interested in curriculum de- 
velopment should conduct and en- 
courage research which is designed to 
get more accurate and reliable in- 
formation on how improvement in 
education is best achieved. This re- 
search should include all phases of 
education, at the elementary, second- 
ary, and higher levels, in all sorts 
of social, economic, and political sit- 
uations. It should involve individual 
teachers, groups of teachers, schools, 
and school systems. Rather than ap- 
proaching the problem with precon- 
ceived notions of how change is best 
obtained, variety of attack should be 
sought. Flexibility in original con- 
ception and an exploratory attitude 


toward their development should char- 


acterize the investigations. Compre- 
hensive and reliable records of the 
kinds of improvement being sought 
and reasons for seeking them, of meth- 
ods used and reasons for using them, 
of outcomes evident and reasonably 
expected should be made available to 
students in the field. Out of such a 
long-time and extensive research pro- 
gram should gradually evolve some 
dependable generalizations concerning 
the best ways to get improvement of 
different kinds in various situations. 
The methods and procedures in- 
volved in such research would be de- 
termined by the nature of particular 
undertakings and the practicalities of 
particular situations. So far as general 
methodology is concerned, in the ini- 
tial stages, at least, heavy dependence 
would have to be placed on case 
studies and on genetic or develop- 
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mental studies. One or the other of 
these methods is more or less man- 
datory when the concern is primarily 
in a process. This is true whether the 
process be the growth and develop- 
ment of an individual, a social insti- 
tution, or an educational change. The 
distinction being made here between 
the two methods is that commonly 
made in educational and social re- 
search.” That is, the case study start- 
ing with the present status attempts 
to trace the history of change and 
from this information to draw infer- 
ences concerning the cause and effect 
relationships involved. The genetic 
or developmental method, on the other 
hand, starting at the beginning of 
growth or change or even before it 
starts, attempts to trace the course of 
development and through this to infer 
cause and effect relationships. 

To draw too fine a distinction be- 
tween these two methods would serve 
no useful purpose here, but applied to 
the area of research being proposed 
two lines of investigation are opened 
up. In the first place, there are 
changes that have been and are being 
made in many schools. These changes 
should be located, attempts should be 
made to evaluate them; that is, to 
pass judgment on the worthiness of 
the purposes back of change and on 
the extent to which these purposes 
have been, are being, or are likely 
to be achieved. Following this a real- 
istic history of how the change was 
brought about should be developed. 
Such case histories would be difficult, 
but not impossible to make, and an 
accumulation of them should permit 
the drawing of some generalizations 
which have a more scientific basis than 


2See, for example, Good, Barr, and Scates, 
“The Methodology of Educational Research,’ 
- poe Jochee, ‘An Introduction to Social 
esearch. 
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have the generalizations now common- 
ly acted upon. 

An even more promising lead seems 
to be offered in genetic or develop- 
mental studies. In these studies one 
can plan for adequate records ahead 
of time and consequently avoid the 
difficulties always involved in the use 
of the historical method. Even more 
important, they offer an opportunity 
for conscious, pre-planned variations 
in procedures designed to achieve the 
same and differing purposes. And, if 
consciously kept exploratory in nature, 
with only the ultimate goal of im- 
provement being tenaciously clung to, 
they allow for a realism and prac- 
ticalness that is absent in rigidly 
planned studies. 

Opportunities for such research are 
plentiful. Many teachers and admin- 
istrators in our schools desire to make 
improvements. Whenever possible, re- 
searchers in the field of curriculum 


should locate these persons or schools, 
and encourage and assist them in plan- 
ning and carrying out changes. These 
changes should be projected not in 
terms of any predetermined frame- 
work. Rather, they should be char- 
acterized by variety and flexibility and 
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should be exploratory in nature. Sup- 
port should be given to any lead which 
appeared at all hopeful. At the same 
time help should be given in the keep- 
ing of accurate, complete, and de- 
pendable records of why and how 
changes were made, of problems en- 
countered and attacks on them, and 
in deciding if change meant improve- 
ment. Developmental records of these 
experiments would furnish data from 
which evaluations could be made. As 
their number increased we could grad- 
ually arrive at some conclusions con- 
cerning how one would best proceed 
to get improvement in the curriculum. 
The encouragement and support of 
a great variety of attacks, such as 
have been, of necessity, but sketchily 
presented here, on a diversity of prob- 
lems in the area of curriculum im- 
provement should be eminently worth 
while. In time they should make it 
possible for educators to approach the 
problem of school improvement with 
some assurance that efforts exerted 
would actually result in progress. At 
the present time the probable error of 
the guess we can make for any given 
situation is entirely too large. 





Curriculum Study in State 
Departments of Education 


By HELEN K. MACKINTOSH, Senior Specialist in 
Elementary Education, U. S. Office of Education 


N THE SPRING, summer, and fall of 
1939 small committees from the 
United States Office of Education vis- 
ited each of the forty-eight states to 
make a study of the organization and 
functions of state departments of edu- 
cation. The description that follows 
is briefed from one of the publications 
that came from the study under the 
title of Supervision of Elementary Ed- 
ucation as a Function of State Depart- 
ments of Education. 

Considered from the standpoint of 
relative importance, curriculum pro- 
grams were given the greatest fre- 
quency of mention by elementary su- 
pervisors in their listing of activities. 
During the ten-year period, from 1930 
to 1940, curriculum development has 
come to mean not so much a program 
in course of study building based on 
subject matter to be learned and car- 
ried through by a small committee 
group, as it is a matter of giving 
teachers guidance in building their 
own courses of study in relation to 
community needs. Two chief methods 
of procedure were used. The first 
involved revision of existing courses 
of study; the second, an entirely dif- 
ferent approach with emphasis on 
teacher understanding of the nature of 
the educative process as the basic ap- 
proach to curriculum building. 

Approximately twenty-seven states 
have organized plans of work which 
they have definitely labeled as curric- 
ulum programs. Others have built or 
revised courses of study in certain sub- 
ject fields. It is from these states, 


chiefly, that illustrations will be drawn 
to show how the curriculum program 
is organized, how inclusive it is, and 
how it functions as a technique for 
improving instruction. An attempt 
will be made to show variations in 
practice which should be expected be- 
cause of the diverse nature and needs 
of each of the forty-eight states. 

Course of study revision in New 
York. New York State is representa- 
tive of those which have been engaged 
in course of study revision in the field 
of social studies. 

The results of a state-wide survey 
in 1937 brought about the develop- 
ment of four suggested plans of proce- 
dure under the guidance of the assist- 
ant commissioner for elementary edu- 
cation and other interested staff mem- 
bers. These plans were as follows: 
(1) development of a social studies 
course which would include the mate- 
rials of history, geography, and civics; 
(2) development of a social studies 
course within a suggested frame of 
reference prepared by the committee; 
(3) a program which called for local 
revision of separate courses of study in 
the social studies into a unified pro- 
gram by means of local experimenta- 
tion; (4) a proposal to develop an en- 
tirely new program of social studies 
growing out of the daily experiences of 
teachers and children. 

Each of these four plans was set up 
in the form of a mimeographed bul- 
letin available to any school system 
in the state which desired it, and were 
first issued in 1937. Reports of prog- 
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ress issued in 1938 and 1939 included 
illustrative materials in the form of 
records and reports kept by individual 
teachers; pupil comments; teacher’s 
diary record; teacher’s daily activity 
record; a new type of pupil report 
card; choice of plans for revising the 
social studies course of study; accom- 
plishments; difficulties encountered; 
next steps planned; help desired from 
the state committee; and suggested 
help needed by all schools of the state. 

In summarizing the progress of the 
state-wide program for revision in the 
social studies field, evident results were 
noted as follows: (1) The relationship 
between teachers, pupils, and parents 
was improved. (2) The program re- 
sulted in growth of teacher as well as 
the growth of pupil. (3) An im- 
provement was noted in the interest 
and attitudes of pupils toward social 
groups and social activities. (4) Pu- 
pils read more widely and were in 
better command of subject matter. 

Oklahoma’s revised courses of study. 
Another instance of a curriculum re- 
vision program was found in the state 
of Oklahoma. There a curriculum 
division has been responsible for for- 
mulating a curriculum revision pro- 
gram organized around certain subject 
fields or areas. The curriculum divi- 
sion counseled with members of the 
staff of the state department in ele- 
mentary and rural supervision con- 
cerning their relation to the program 
for the improvement of instruction 
through curriculum revision. 

In 1935 there was formulated a 
cooperative state-wide program for 
curriculum revision, of which the pro- 
gram in language arts for the elemen- 
tary grades is the one to be described 
here. When a tentative course of 


study had been produced, it was tried 


out in twenty counties of northeastern 
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Oklahoma, which comprised the ex- 
perimental district. In each county 
there was a try-out committee com- 
posed of the county superintendent 
and teachers. Their responsibility was 
to use the course of study in schools 
of different sizes; to criticize and 
evaluate the course of study in the 
light of written reports which took 
the form of logs or diaries kept by 
individual teachers; and to transmit 
these results to the production com- 
mittee for the purpose of revision. 
Closely related to the program was 
Northeastern State Teachers College, 
which served as a curriculum center 
for the work of the language arts 
committee. Centers for each of the 
separate subject fields—reading, lan- 
guage, spelling, and handwriting— 
were established in several towns and 
cities in the experimental district. The 
completed courses were tied together 
into a language arts program by means 
of a coordinating committee. The 
revised edition of the course of study 
in language arts appeared in printed 
form for use in 1938. 

The Kansas program. Turning now 
from the concept of the curriculum 
as a problem in course of study re- 
vision or building, two illustrations are 
offered of programs designed to modify 
primarily the teacher’s conception of 
the nature of the educative process. 
In 1936 a curriculum program was 
undertaken as a cooperative effort of 
the State Department of Education 
and the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion. The purpose of such a program 
as its originators planned was: (1) 
that it shall grow from the grass 
roots; (2) that it shall be evolution- 
ary in character; (3) that it shall pro- 
ceed at whatever pace those who are 
interested participants can take and 
are willing to take. 
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The state was organized for work 
in twenty centers, representing the 
Congressional districts, sometimes un- 
der the leadership of county superin- 
tendents, sometimes under city su- 
perintendents, and sometimes with 
teachers in charge. Sometimes, as in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, towns and cities 
adopted the state curriculum program 
in its entirety as their supervisory 
program. 

In one way or another seventy-five 
per cent of teachers in the state par- 
ticipated in the program. Each sum- 
mer selected groups, representative of 
the various centers throughout the 
state, were sent to George Peabody 
College for Teachers or to one of the 
Kansas state teachers colleges for 
group work on the production of cur- 
riculum guidance material. Although 
_ the State Teachers Association was 
largely responsible for funds, individual 


members of committees made personal 
contributions to their own expenses, 
especially during the school year. 
One of the state teachers colleges 
built up materials for study of the 


community, another materials for 
study of child needs and child growth. 
Bulletins prepared by summer com- 
mittees working at George Peabody 
College for Teachers under the direc- 
tion of the consultants for the cur- 
riculum program representing that in- 
stitution, or by a committee at one 
of the state teachers colleges, were 
made available to teacher study groups 
during the school year following the 
summer in which they were produced. 

The Michigan plan. Differing in 
approach, but having for its purpose 
the improvement of instruction con- 
sidered as a long-time enterprise, is the 
program to be found in Michigan. The 
state department has developed a con- 
cept of supervision which is repre- 
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sented by its organization of a division 
of instruction in which no title indi- 
cates a person interested exclusively 
in the elementary school field. Al- 
though at the present time the state 
department is turning its major effort 
toward the program for secondary 
education, nevertheless elementary ed- 
ucation during the past several years 
has had, and will continue to have, 
guidance and direction from the divi- 
sion of instruction. In 1935 a cur- 
riculum steering committee was ap- 
pointed which took some of its in- 
spiration from the previously published 
Goals for Education in Michigan. The 
first job of this group was that of 
preparing an Instructional Guide for 
Michigan Elementary Schools. This 
and other bulletin materials have been 
developed in printed or mimeographed 
form for wide distribution throughout 
the state. 

As a part of its program the de- 
partment of public instruction spon- 
sors an annual conference on curricu- 
lum and guidance which people rep- 
resentative of various parts of the state 
and all levels of public school instruc- 
tion attend and to which they make 
contributions. Also sponsored as a 
part of the curriculum program are 
a large number of conferences, study 
groups, and clinics. Tied into the plans 
already described are service programs 
on a regional basis sponsored by the 
state department of public instruc- 
tion, but organized through Michigan 
Education Association regional groups 
or through the four state teacher edu- 
cation institutions. 

In Michigan emphasis is placed 
upon the opinions and participation of 
lay persons in the study of curricu- 
lum problems in local communities. 
Throughout, this program emphasizes 
cooperative relations between the state 
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curriculum steering committee and 
committees on special projects, regional 
committees, and local committees. 
The division of instruction conceives 
of its function as that of giving di- 
rection and guidance to the creation 
of local courses of study which will 
be fitted to the needs of the individual 
community and of assisting definitely 
in the planning and appraisal of the 
programs which develop. 

Plans used by various states. The 
illustrations which have been given 
might be multiplied many times over. 
Those states which have emphasized 
course of study construction or re- 
vision in their reports in connection 
with this study include: Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Il- 
linois, Iowa, Maryland (by counties 
with state guidance), Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


A number of states, especially in the 
South, have had under way for five 
or more years curriculum programs 
which represent definite attempts to 
improve instruction on a state-wide 


basis. The published materials con- 
sist usually of guides to curriculum 
building and records of current prac- 
tice or recent innovations. Programs 
to be mentioned include those of Ala- 
bama, California, Florida, Georgia, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and 
Virginia. Although differentiation is 
sometimes made between the elemen- 
tary and the high school levels, the 
most recent plans stress programs for 
kindergarten or grade one through 
grades twelve or fourteen. 
Supplementary to the provision of 
courses of study and guides to cur- 
riculum revision should be mentioned 
those materials produced in local sit- 
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uations which are made available by 
the state department of education. 
Almost every state can present several 
illustrations of this type of material. 
Outstanding among these is the state 
of Pennsylvania, with a large number 
of printed bulletins, such as Expand- 
ing the Classroom; the state of Con- 
necticut with its many mimeographed 
materials cutting across subject fields 
and developed by various supervisors 
and committees of teachers; New Jer- 
sey with case studies to be found in 
the bulletin, Character Emphasis in 
Education; and the mimeographed re- 
ports of programs in various subject 
fields presented in state supervisors’ 
bulletins from Utah. 

The building of curriculum pro- 
grams viewed as a technique for the 
improvement of instruction represents 
a very complex activity reaching out 
from the state department of edu- 
cation with a great many ramifica- 
tions. Such programs are apt to ex- 
tend over a period of time; to be 
concerned with elementary education 
as part of a continuous process repre- 
sented by kindergarten or grade one 
through grades twelve or fourteen; to 
depart from a state course of study, 
although holding to certain basic prin- 
ciples as a guiding educational philoso- 
phy. Emphasis is given to making the 
teacher a key person in the production 
of materials; to expanding the con- 
cept of education to include all the 
opportunities any given community 
has to offer for the education of its 
children; to bringing in lay people as 
active participants in the formulation 
of a program; and to making use of 
the democratic process as a basis for 
the organization and the functioning 
of any program which is designed to 
improve instruction through curricu- 
lum building. 





Research and Curriculum 


Offices Cooperate 


By ELIZABETH L. WOODS, Head Supervisor, Educational 
Research and Guidance, Los Angeles City Schools 


HE PURPOSE OF this paper is to de- 
‘bee how the Research Section 
and Curriculum Section of the Los 
Angeles City Schools work together. 
First of all, the organization is geared 
to make for smooth, interlocking co- 
operation. The Research Section, the 
Curriculum Section, and five additional 
special sections (Fine Arts, Industrial 
Arts, Music, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Education of Exceptional 
Children) make up an administrative 
unit known as the Division of Curric- 
ulum and Instruction, under the direc- 
tion of a deputy superintendent of 
schools. Heads of these sections meet 
with this superintendent at frequent 
intervals to discuss basic principals, 
problems, and plans. In addition to 
this constant intercommunication, in- 
terlocking committees are called to- 
gether to work out specific problems 
and report to the group. 

An example‘of such a committee is 
one called the Secondary School Coun- 
selors Curriculum Advisory Commit- 
tee. This group comprises junior and 
senior high school counselors, who meet 
on call from the head of the Curric- 
ulum Section to discuss curriculum 
changes which they or he may wish to 
initiate, to determine graduation re- 
quirements, and to report and solve 
problems arising in regard to the last 
published handbooks and _ bulletins. 
This committee reviews all revisions 
of the booklet on high school curricu- 
lum and graduation requirements be- 
fore it goes to press each year. 


The way in which the Research 
Section gives direct help to the Cur- 
riculum Section is well illustrated by 
a project peculiarly suited to a casus 
belli now lifting its belligerent head in 
communities the country over. I refer 
to the three R’s. Sensitive to the 
popular demand for greater proficiency 
to be exhibited by our graduates, we 
examined every All and B12 student 
in our high schools, using a nationally 
normed battery of achievement tests. 
The results, tabulated on Hollerith 
equipment, were sent to the Curricu- 
lum Section and to each school. In 
the latter case, while the entire report 
was submitted, only the school con- 
cerned was named in its report. 

Since the population of our schools 
have probably the widest possible 
range of native ability and cultural 
background, we worked out norms of 
reasonable expectancies for schools of 
widely differing status in respect to 
the average abilities of their students. 

Several significant facts emerged. 
For example, it was apparent that some 
schools of relatively low intelligence 
level were turning out pupils with a 
distinctly better foundation in the 
three R’s than others of the same in- 
telligence level. Likewise, some schools 
whose populations represented a dis- 
tinctly higher cultural and intellectual 
level were falling below other schools 
having comparable populations. 

The next step was visitation by the 
heads of the two sections concerned 
(the Research and the Curriculum 
Sections) to several of the schools 
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showing the best results and to several 
making the poorest showing in respect 
to their ability, with a view to inves- 
tigating their programs and _ policies 
and sharing any significant findings 
with those schools needing help. 

The result of this study has been a 
better program of checking achieve- 
ment in the fundamentals in our high 
schools early enough so that brush- 
up and remedial work can be given 
where the need is indicated. The most 
outstanding record is being made in a 
senior high school which gives an 
achievement battery to all tenth grad- 
ers, and puts deficient students into 
remedial classes in tenth and in elev- 
enth grades. 

Another research project having a 
similar objective revealed the need of 
maintenance of basic skills, too often 
acquired in elementary schools only to 
be lost or found greatly deteriorated 
by the end of high school. This 
project consisted in giving a simple 
arithmetic test (one used by one of 
our banks as part of their process of 
selecting employees) to eighth, tenth, 
and twelfth grade students. The ex- 
pected result shone forth in undeniable 
clarity. The eighth grade students did 
better than the tenth graders, and 
these eclipsed the twelfth grade stu- 
dents. 

Here was direct guidance for the 
Curriculum Section. It now had ob- 
jective data on which to base its 
contention that a maintenance pro- 
gram must be carried on for skills 
in arithmetic. 

Similar studies of outcomes in ele- 
mentary schools could be cited. The 
Curriculum Section, for example, need- 
ed to know whether the widespread 
liberalizing of the elementary cur- 
riculum, with its consequent changes 
in the grade placement of certain re- 
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quirements in skills, its introduction 
of more art, more trips, more projects 
related to children’s interests, was low- 
ering our standards in spelling, arith- 
metic, and reading. A study of the 
outcomes of 20,000 standard test rec- 
ords of children in the same schools, 
10,000 for one year, and 10,000 for 
a year ten years back, gave significant 
findings. There was a lowering in 
some skills in the lower grades, but 
by the A6 grade the outcomes showed 
only one significant difference, and 
that was in reading, where the aver- 
age accomplishment was six months 
higher for the later year. Here was 
assurance and guidance for the cur- 
riculum makers. 

Follow-up studies of graduates and 
drop-outs are fostered by the Research 
and Guidance Section and they are be- 
ing made by an increasing number of 
our high schools. These sometimes 
reveal significant facts in regard to 
the needed changes in offerings and 
emphasis. They invariably reveal the 
need of schools to devote more time 
and attention to their programs of 
guidance. 

When, for example, a school whose 
program is nine-tenths academic is 
faced with objective evidence that less 
than one-tenth of its graduates go on 
to college and the remaining nine- 
tenths find they have little or no ade- 
quate preparation for the work they 
must do and the life they must lead, 
the need for curriculum change be- 
comes imperative. 

The newer philosophy of evaluation 
has been wholeheartedly accepted by 
our Research Section and a modest 
start has been made in fostering its 
acceptance and use in the schools—ele- 
mentary and high. This effort takes 
the form of summer workshop groups, 
institute programs, and small working 
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groups in school faculties, where those 
teachers and administrators who are 
interested study the newer technique. 

This technique, now adequately de- 
scribed in the literature by Ralph 
Tyler, Louis Raths, Maurice Troyer, 
and many others, demands the clear 
thinking, planning, and invention of 
teachers. It cannot be imposed on 
teachers by a superintendent, a prin- 
cipal, a department, or a publishing 
company. It entails: (1) a painstak- 
ing, time-consuming thrashing out and 
setting down by each teacher of the 
learnings she hopes to foster; (2) 
planning the experiences she will try 
to provide (the materials she will help 
to assemble, the activities she will 
encourage or demand); (3) selecting 
certain objective and subjective evi- 
dences which will show whether or 
not the learnings she sought have taken 
place; (4) devising tests, check lists, 
observation records, or other means of 
identifying and recording student at- 
tainment in the learning goals she has 
set. 

Evaluation of this nature cannot 
be separated from curriculum. It is 
part and parcel of it. The extent to 
which a research department can im- 
bue the teaching personnel with a 
willingness to add this vital activity to 
the still valid and necessary check- 
ups with those published tests which 
function well for the more tangible 
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skills, to just this extent will the 
research department be providing the 
curriculum not only with good eval- 
uation data, but also with invaluable 
aid in the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 

One more example of service to the 
improvement of teaching. Another 
major responsibility of a research and 
guidance department concerns indi- 
vidual pupil adjustment. Psycholog- 
ical study of children having difficul- 
ties is of great importance. I know 
of no school system which has suffi- 
cient staff to do enough of it. But 
it will fail of its highest contribution 
in its service to children and parents 
in difficulty if it does not succeed in 
helping all teachers to a better under- 
standing of the nature of children, 
the growth needs of children, physical, 
intellectual, and emotional. It will 
fail if it does not help all teachers 
to read happiness and relaxation and 
purpose or their opposites as they run; 
if it does not aid them in learning 
ways of noting needs and meeting 
them. This, too, becomes curriculum. 
And so, we strive, through a central 
mental hygiene unit, and through 
counselors who make this sort of serv- 
ice their major goal, to help teachers 
and principals to know child life and 
youth life and to set up a school pro- 
gram which will create an atmosphere 
in which this life can flourish. 
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These Articles Are Short 


FUNCTIONAL PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

By M. E. Herriott and Charles H. 

Nettels, Los Angeles City Schools 

HE HIGH SCHOOL course in phys- 

mia science which is being widely 
introduced and cordially accepted has 
its roots in a number of fundamental 
curriculum trends. For readers of the 
CurRICULUM JouRNAL, only a few 
need be mentioned in order to orient 
this description of the course that has 
been developed in Los Angeles. 

Physical science is a product of 
much the same forces as first produced 
ninth grade general science to replace 
the more specialized physiography and 
physiology and to introduce a broader, 
more functional science experience. 
Similar forces merged botany and zool- 
ogy into biology, which was later 
broadened and enriched by the addi- 
tion of elements of physiology and 
health education. This course has, as 
a consequence, come frequently to 
be known as life science. 

Both of these courses, general sci- 
ence and life science, are part of the 
larger curriculum trend toward broad, 
functional courses in general educa- 
tion. This trend is naturally the more 
readily realized in the early secondary 
grades, those farthest removed from 
the colleges, whose entrance require- 
ments tend to fix high school courses. 

But college entrance requirements 
are not inexorable. In time, changes 
do occur in both the curriculum they 
attempt to control and in the require- 
ments themselves. 

Take, for example, chemistry and 
physics. Once hand-me-down courses 
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from the colleges, they have long 
since taken on functional aspects not 
commonly found in the earlier text- 
books written for high school use by 
college professors who all too often 
either “watered” or “dehydrated” their 
college courses. 

But a single course in either chem- 
istry or physics, functional as it might 
be, ignores entirely too many aspects 
of physical science. The colleges have 
tacitly admitted this in their develop- 
ment of broad-field courses for the 
freshman year. It has long seemed 
to the writers that the general course 
should precede the specialization now 
common in the last years of the high 
school — specialization which should 
then be left to the college level. 

Logically and fortunately, a broad- 
field course in physical science for the 
later high school years has been de- 
veloping in a number of cities through- 
out the country during the past de- 
cade and a half. Naturally, the con- 
tent has varied greatly from city to 
city, for it is a pioneering develop- 
ment. In the main, however, the sub- 
ject matter is drawn from the physical 
sciences: astronomy, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, meteorology, physics. Occasional 
courses have included some life science, 
notably nutrition and health, and one 
course in particular has combined 
physical and life science in about fifty- 
fifty proportions. 

Some twelve to fifteen years ago, 
teachers in Los Angeles began ex- 
perimenting- with a new course in 
physical science. It was slow to catch 
on at first, but in recent years almost 
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every one of the city’s high schools 
has one or more classes. Even the 
University of California, conservative 
as it is in its entrance requirements, 
has accepted the course as meeting the 
laboratory science requirement. 
Today the course is no longer merely 
a half year of chemistry and a half 
year of physics as it once was. In- 
stead, it is a well-organized, broad 
course in physical science, as the fol- 
lowing outline and description dem- 
onstrate: 
Unit 1. Meteorology, Earth Science, 
and Astronomy 
The Weather 
The Air 
Water 
. The Earth 
5. The Heavens 
Unit II. Communication and Trans- 
portation 
1. Communication 
2. Transportation 
3. Fuels 
Unit III. Materials and Processes 
1. Metals, Building Materials, 
and Glass 
2. Chemical Products 
3. Fabrics 
Unit IV. The Home 
1. General 
2. Personal 
Unit V. Orientation 
1. Men of Science 
2. Work and Leisure 


Unit I. Meteorology, Earth Science, 
and Astronomy 
The first topic, The Weather, pre- 
sents the relations between sun, wind, 
and water; weather science and meas- 
urement; various interesting features 
of weather, such as extratropical cy- 
clones, clouds, dew and frost, etc., and 
weather forecasting. 
The second topic, The Air, presents 
particularly the composition and uses 
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of the air. This topic includes also 
the essentials of the centigrade and 
Fahrenheit scales and the metric sys- 
tem. 

The third topic, Water, presents the 
universal importance of water, the 
chemistry of its composition and its 
impurities, the relation of steam and 
ice to liquid water, and ways in which 
water works for man. 

The fourth topic, The Earth, is a 
simple presentation of the essentials 
of earth science, particularly earth 
changes. 

The fifth and final topic of this 
unit, The Heavens, is similarly a sim- 
ple presentation of the essentials of 
astronomy, the constellations, the plan- 
ets, and the sun and stars. 


Unit II. Communication and Trans- 
portation 

The first topic, Communication, in- 
troduces a study of sound, of vibra- 
tions, and the ear. In the main, the 
topic is devoted to communication 
by means of electricity, the telegraph, 
the telephone, radio, television. 

The second topic, Transportation, 
runs the gamut of land, water, and 
air transportation, concluding with a 
study of power. 

The third topic is initiated by a 
study of energy. The various kinds 
of fuels that are solids, liquids, and 
gases are then studied. 

Unit III. Materials and Processes 

The first topic, Metals, Building 
Materials, and Glass, is a study of the 
properties, manufacturing, and func- 
tions of these very materials. 

The second topic, Chemical Prod- 
ucts, is a study of the characteristics, 
manufacture, and values of the prod- 
ucts of industrial chemistry such as 
fertilizers, insecticides, dyes, plastics, 
paints, and explosives. 
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The third topic, Fabrics, is a study 
of fibers, and the manufacture, treat- 
ment, and testing of rubber and other 
fabrics. 


Unit IV. The Home 

The first topic, General, covers the 
physical science concerned with kitch- 
en and dining room, the machines of 
the home, the heating and air con- 
ditioning of homes, and their illumina- 
tion. 

The second topic, Personal, encom- 
passes toilet articles and cosmetics, 
paper, pencils and ink, photography 
as a hobby, and precious and semi- 
precious stones. 


Unit V. Orientation 

The first topic, Men of Science, 
weaves the story of physical science 
around a number of major develop- 
ments through which are threaded the 
lives and achievements of such sci- 
entists as Madame Curie, Dmitri Men- 
delyeev, Galileo Galilei, Albert Ein- 
stein, and others. The developments 
included are: radium, dyes, the pe- 
riodic table, radio, astronomy, chem- 
ists, light from electricity, universality 
of science. 

The second topic, Work and Leisure, 
presents the values of a knowledge of 
science, physical science in particular, 
for a variety of vocations and avoca- 
tions. Considered are occupations in 
such fields as aviation, motion pic- 
tures, radio, the automobile industry, 
crime detection, engineering, home- 
making, and so forth. Avocations 
which are considered include photog- 
raphy, scouting, radio, aviation, tour- 
ing, reading, and the like. 

The course in physical science as 
taught in Los Angeles is one of first- 
hand experience with the physical 
world. Observation is stimulated 
through suggestions; e. g., to make a 
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rain gauge and keep a record of rain- 
fall, to keep a record of cloud forms 
seen, to investigate vacuum windshield 
wipers. 

Firsthand experience is had through 
experiments such as: constructing a 
seismograph, finding the exact north, 
experiments with floating bodies, mak- 
ing a soft glass, making a phenol 
resin, studying the reaction of baking 
soda with vinegar, and so on. 

Firsthand experience is also had 
through demonstrations too compli- 
cated or too dangerous for students 
to perform, but meaningful for them 
when performed and interpreted by a 
skilled instructor. Typical ones in- 
clude: reactions of powdered sulfur 
and iron filings, making gunpowder, 
floating bodies and liquids of various 
densities, electrolysis of water, and the 
like. 

In fine, physical science is a broad 
course in functional science. 
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A FLEXIBLE DAILY PROGRAM 
By Lucia Gray, Clairemont 
School, Decatur, Georgia 

Fo A PLANNED experiment, 

Clairemont School is evolving a 
school program that is satisfying in its 
development of children both indi- 
vidually and collectively. At the be- 
ginning of each quarter all teachers 
in the city meet together in grade 
groups to formulate general plans. The 
details are left to the individual teacher 
who makes a weekly plan. In this 
way each phase of the program re- 
ceives its due share of emphasis. These 
weekly plans are frequently changed 
as the occasion demands, but this plan- 
ning is necessary if the school program 
is to function adequately. 

With such a flexible arrangement 
there is opportunity for pupil plan- 
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ning skillfully guided by the teacher. 
We do not attempt to include all ac- 
tivities every day, not even all of the 
so-called tool subjects, but by plan- 
ning for long periods of time, balance 
of work is achieved. 

The program makes provision for 
acquisition of skills, appreciations, rec- 
reation, related interests, and free 
choice period: 

Skills: reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, language. 

Appreciations: rhythms, singing, 
folk games, drawing, painting, clay 
modeling, radio program, phonograph 
records, stories, choral reading, plays, 
chapel programs. 

Recreation: physical training, group 
games, free play under teacher’s su- 
pervision, quiet games in homeroom, 
free choice period, table games. 

Related Interests: pupil planning, 
evaluation, excursions, trips, visits to 
other schools, sewing, painting, con- 
struction, dramatizations. 

Free Choice: art, handicrafts, li- 
brary, reading (remedial), orchestra, 
pre-band, Junior Red Cross, newspa- 
per, choirs. 

The first four phases are planned in 
accordance with the needs and wishes 
of each grade group. The last, free 
choice period, however, must operate 
on a fixed schedule as we, like most 
schools, have a teacher ratio of one 
teacher to each grade with no special 
teacher. The child selects the group 
to which he wishes to belong. 

In the following schedule, the num- 
bers denote the teacher in charge of 
the particular group. Teachers of four 
and seven absorb the overflow of any 
special group that is called. 

Monday: library (6); reading (1); 
primary choir (2); orchestra (8). 

Tuesday: library (6); reading (1); 
junior choir (5); any special group. 
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Wednesday: library (6); art and 
handcrafts (3). 

Thursday: library (6); art and 
handcrafts (3); orchestra (8). 

Friday: library (6); reading (1); 
pre-band (8); Junior Red Cross (2). 

The daily schedule is rarely the same 
day after day. The pupils frequently 
discuss their daily plan. Thus the 
day’s work is arranged according to 
the importance of the day’s problems. 
Then, too, most frequently one phase 
of activity leads naturally into the 
next. 

This program is planned with a 
view to insuring physical well-being, 
the opportunity for solving problems 
both individually and within a group, 
the privilege of pursuing a special in- 
terest, and the learning of necessary 
tool subjects. 

The daily program is arranged to 
alternate quiet periods with those of 
a more active nature. Thirty minutes 
of spirited outdoor play is followed by 
listening to a record on the phono- 
graph or a story related to the center 
of interest. Not only are the more 
quiet activities carefully planned, but 
there is ample opportunity for exer- 
cise and freedom of movement which 
prevents physical droopiness. 

There is no general lunch hour in 
which the children dash home and 
back again with lunch thrown in be- 
tween the dashes. Each class has a 
separate lunch period in which a hot 
lunch is served. As his order is filled, 
each child returns with his tray to the 
homeroom. In a quiet, unhurried at- 
mosphere he eats his lunch. While 
other children are finishing, he has the 
opportunity for a quiet table game, 
painting at the easel, or reading an 
interesting book. 

We attempt to provide variety of 
materials which stimulate children to 
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creative expression. We do not find 
this difficult or expensive. There are 
so many things that can be gleaned 
from local merchants’ attics and from 
garages of the children’s homes, and 
free commercial materials. Frequent- 
ly children are more ingenious than 
adults with the use of waste material. 
With interested children we have in- 
terested parents who willingly coop- 
erate. 

Acquisition of skills and knowledge 
is of no value to a child if he cannot 
use them to solve the problems that 
confront him in everyday life. When 
beginning multiplication and division, 
one class made a trip to the grocery 
store. With them they took their 
lunch money and a grocery list. The 
day before they had made plans for 
cooking their own lunch. Through 
the process of multiplying and divid- 
ing, they determined the amount of 
money to be spent (each child donated 


his regular lunch amount), the average 
amount per child. By calling in the 
school dietitian, the prices of food 
were determined and also the amount 
of food required to feed twenty-five 


people. The whole day was required 
for the trip, the preparation, and cook- 
ing, but it was most worth while. 
Our children are encouraged in any 
specific interest they may manifest. 
The schedule is so arranged that a 
child may pursue more than one in- 
terest. A pre-band program is pro- 
vided for those children in middle 
grades who show an aptitude for in- 
strumental music. By the time they 
reach the upper grades, if still inter- 
ested, they have settled on one partic- 
ular instrument, and may join the 
school orchestra. Those interested in 
singing are members of a choir—one 
for primary, one for the middle, and 
one for the upper grades. These groups 
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present many groups of songs in chapel 
programs for the enjoyment of the rest 
of the school. 

On two other days of the week 
there is always a happy group working 
during the art period. Here, too, a 
variety of materials is supplied. Some 
paint murals on the walls or scenery 
for the school stage. Others work on 
costume jewelry or clay modeling. 
Some just paint on large sheets of 
newsprint. There is an endless va- 
riety of activities in this group. 

Children seek knowledge and skills 
only when they have a conscious need 
for information. This need becomes 
apparent to them when they are en- 
gaged in some form of purposeful ac- 
tivity and are desirous of a happy solu- 
tion to the problem. 


Cy 


VITALIZING THE STUDY OF GENETICS 
By Myra Z. Robinson, Radnor High 
School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 

HOSE AWARE OF how the classroom 

ought to function within the mod- 
ern school program are asking them- 
selves: Are the experiences which we 
provide meaningful? Do these expe- 
riences help each to solve his personal- 
socio-economic problems to a degree 
befitting himself and democratic so- 
ciety? Do the tasks challenge the 
intellect, stir the imagination and sta- 
bilize the emotions; stimulate interests, 
deepen appreciations, and develop the 
urges and drives essential to responsible 
and efficient living? 

Modern classroom experience is com- 
mitted to preparing young people for 
the business of living. Opportunity 
for doing this is unlimited; for any 
school program based upon the demo- 
cratic ideal requires neither elaborate 
equipment nor boundless resources. 
Proper experiences within that pro- 
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gram meet the needs of the boy who 
will become a mechanic or a bus driver 
quite as well as if he were to become 
a physician or a director of community 
health. The following treatment of 
genetics will serve as an illustration 
of a way in which classroom experi- 
ence can be a truly democratic learn- 
ing situation. 

Since “the most interesting person 
to talk about is I; and after I, you,” 
informal discussions revealed student 
interest about themselves, their rela- 
tionships to their family and to their 
age mates. “How does it come that 
some of us are male; others, female?” 
led into a general consideration of the 
differences in sex cells and their func- 
tion, and the role of chromosomes and 
genes in laying down plans and speci- 
fications at the union of the gametes. 
A saner acceptance of life principles 
as natural phenomena added to the 
concept of how these principles operate 
normally in human beings. 

Interest in a red-haired classmate 
whose parents, sisters, and cousins all 
had either black, brown, or yellow hair 
initiated a study of the family tree. 
A color chart, summarizing the re- 
sults, expressed vividly how red hair 
had been transmitted from a third 
generation male ancestor to the girl in 
spite of its absence in her immediate 
family. Class discussions and the re- 
action of individuals showed that there 
was a clearer understanding of the 
role of heredity and a greater aware- 
ness of the importance of each to the 
family and the family tree. Perhaps 
the greatest change developed in the 
attitude of greater respect for each 
other which in turn developed group 
solidarity. 

A boy was convinced of his inferior- 
ity and was perplexed because his 
capacities seemingly were not equal to 
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those of his parents. His misappre- 
hensions left him as he made a study 
of filial regression, family traits as a 
result of marriage into poor stock and 
marriage into good stock, and statistics 
which revealed that normality has a 
very wide range. The boy gained self- 
confidence as he saw himself within 
the limits of normality; and he became 
a more influential member of the group 
because his classmates recognized his 
ability. 

Class discussion enlivened experi- 
mentation. Taste-blindness and color- 
blindness tests prompted several to 
trace the ability, or the inability, to 
taste throughout the living member- 
ship of their family tree. Summariz- 
ing charts helped all to understand 
sex-linked characteristics and pro- 
voked questions pertinent to: an in- 
herited temperament; transmission of 
insanity; social consequences of racial 
intermarriage; traits in one which jus- 
tify, or fail to justify, another’s marry- 
ing him; and the operation of Men- 
delian principles in man’s welfare. 
Each saw more clearly his kinship to 
humanity. 

Experiences varied with interests 
and capacity. One boy merely grouped 
silhouettes of black and white guinea 
pigs—rough and smooth—on his chart 
portraying the 9:3:3:1 ratio and added 
some typed notes for clarification. 
Another individual working with the 
same problem placed her guinea pigs 
in adjacent squares in rows of four 
horizontally and vertically. In addi- 
tion she pictured the nature of each 
sperm, of each egg, and of the sixteen 
combinations mathematically possible 
and supplemented her findings with 
notes and drawings. Others studied 
color, starch, and sugar content in 
corn; Holstein, Guernsey, horned, and 
polled cattle; color, smoothness, and 
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height in peas; combs and color in 
chickens; and varying qualities in pigs 
and sheep. 

In the study of chromosomes some 
molded plaster of Paris cell models and 
made detailed drawings upon them 
with India ink. Others stopped at 
mere sketches on a flat surface. The 
“‘middle-course” students silhouetted 
the genetic make-up of cows to show 
how the nature of chromosomes deter- 
mines physical qualities. But all stu- 
dents gained satisfaction and under- 
standing in toying with genetoscopes 
to show how quantity-of-milk pro- 
duction is transmitted. 

Cuttings of sweet potato, Irish po- 
tato, and wandering Jew were used 
in the growing experiments. Light, 
temperature, and soils varied. Other 
factors remained constant. Simulta- 


neously an experiment tested the effects 
of varying diets on the growth and 
development of genetically homogene- 


ous rats. All environmental factors 
except diet were constant. Careful 
observations, labeling, and recording 
led to an understanding of the influ- 
ence of environment on living things. 

Breeding experiments furthered 
knowledge of the way physical traits 
are handed down from ancestors to 
offspring. Some bred mice, an experi- 
ment which necessitated building 
cages, caring for the animals, and 
keeping records. Fruit fly breeders 
watched cultures to learn when adults 
emerged, anesthetized specimens and 
examined them with a hand lens, pre- 
pared medium and sterilized containers 
for the intricate project. 
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But the combined effects of heredity 
and environment were not ignored. 
Two students prepared graphs based 
on a study of how boys of the eleventh 
grade science classes vary in height for 
each chronological age they represent. 
Another group studied statistics to 
find out what differences there were 
in the heights and weights of all high 
school girls (now fifteen years of age) 
according to nationalities. The most 
ambitious and the keenest thinkers 
studied statistics and superimposed one 
graph upon another to indicate what 
heredity and environment had done 
to the heights and weights of “all of 
us when we were fifteen.” The work 
stopped arguments on heredity versus 
environment; for it was understood 
that an expressed character in an in- 
dividual is the product of the inter- 
action of genetic and environmental 
factors. 

Though the foregoing examples are 
sketched briefly, the varied activities 
and experiments which were carried 
out and the discussions which arose 
promoted the democratic ideal in that 
they gave: (1) practice in self-direc- 
tion; (2) increased disposition and 
ability to appraise sympathetically op- 
posing points of view; (3) an in- 
creased appreciation of the dignity and 
importance of the individual in the 
scheme of things; (4) free exercise of 
creative ability in the application of 
facts and principles to novel situations; 
(5) mutual sharing of interests and 
purposes to promote common ends; (6) 
increased awareness of, and responsive- 
ness to, social and human phenomena. 
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Curriculum Research 


CHAMBERLIN, DEAN; CHAMBERLIN, 
Eni; DroucHut, Neat E.; AND 
Scott, WiLL1aM E.—Did They Suc- 
ceed in College? New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1942. 291 p. 

“Did They Succeed in College?” 
The answer is: “They did.” “They” 
are the graduates of some thirty “pro- 
gressive” secondary schools. For the 
last two decades a fierce argument has 
been waged among high school teach- 
ers, college professors, and parents, 
condemning or praising the educational 
practices of the newer schools. Some 
maintained that anyone going through 
such “‘wild-eyed” schools just could 
not succeed in “honest-to-goodness” 
colleges. Some had begun to suspect 
that all was not well with selection on 
the basis of required subjects. Now, 
in this report, we have a large scale 
study that has utilized all the proven 
methods of educational research to find 
definite answers to these questions. In 
brief, the answers are: (1) the newer 
school graduates do succeed in college; 
(2) certain intellectual skills are more 
important for success in college than 
traditional content; and (3) the kinds 
of personality traits which a student 
possesses combined with intellectual 
skills have much to do with his suc- 
cess in college. This study shows that 
graduates from the newer type schools, 
both public and private, have done as 
well as, and in many areas of college 
have surpassed, their fellow students 
from high schools that held to the 
required traditional subjects. And this 
is not all—the more experimental the 
secondary school, the better the stu- 
dents’ records in college. 
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For those who are unfamiliar with 
the Eight-Year Study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association,! it is im- 
portant to point out that some ten 
years ago three hundred major colleges 
and universities agreed to accept the 
recommended graduates of the thirty 
schools who desired to be freed from 
the usual subject requirements for ad- 
mission to college. These secondary 
schools wanted the freedom to estab- 
lish curricula which they thought 
best met the needs of modern Ameri- 
can youth. With promise of coopera- 
tion from the colleges, each of the 
thirty schools then set up the kind 
of curriculum that it thought best 
within the limits of its educational 
and financial resources. The graduates 
of these schools first entered college 
in 1936, regardless of the subjects 
they had taken. The eight-year staff 
began an intensive study of these stu- 
dents and each year added those who 
entered college upon recommendation 
of the thirty schools. The report just 
published includes the findings cover- 
ing the period from September, 1936, 
to June, 1940. Each of the students 
was paired with a student of like 
ability, interests, and general character 
who had attended a traditional sec- 
ondary school. ‘These students were 


compared in as many as sixty areas 
of collegiate activity. Grades, scores 
on standard tests, personality ratings, 
self-evaluations, ratings by professors, 


1The book being reviewed is the fourth of five 
volumes with the general title, ‘‘Adventure in 
American Education.’” The five volumes will 
report the work of the Progressive Education 
Association’s Commission on the Relation of 
School and College frequently referred to as the 
“Thirty School Eight-Year Study.” 
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etc., were compared. The investiga- 
tion included visits by staff members 
to the students, interviews with the 
professors, friends, and families. From 
the list of eighteen major comparisons 
given on pages 207-208 of the study 
a few may be cited here, showing that 
in comparison with graduates of tra- 
ditional high schools the graduates of 
the thirty schools: 

1. Earned a slightly higher total 
grade average. 

2. Earned higher grade averages in 
all subject fields except foreign 
language. 

Received slightly more academic 
honors in each year. 

. Were judged to possess a high 
degree of intellectual curiosity 
and drive. 

. Were more often judged to be 
precise, systematic, and objec- 
tive in their thinking. 

. More often demonstrated a high 
degree of resourcefulness in 
meeting new situations. 

Among the institutions which the 
students attended were such univer- 
sities as the Ohio State University, 
University of Michigan, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; such endowed 
coeducational colleges as Cornell, 
Swarthmore, the University of Chi- 
cago; such men’s colleges as Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale; and such women’s colleges as 
Bryn Mawr, Smith, and Wellesley. 
Surely no one can quarrel with the 
educational standards of these institu- 
tions. Less intensive study was made 
in some sixteen more. 

In this day when we are all con- 
cerned with conserving valid educa- 
tional values and with preparing for 
a postwar world, the implications of 
this study are far-reaching. They 
point the way to vast improvements 
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in our system of secondary and higher 
education: that the American high 
school may be a more truly demo- 
cratic institution without hampering 
its efficiency in preparing students 
for college, that the emphasis may be 
shifted from traditional subject-matter 
content to content meaningful to 
youth and significant for social change, 
that basic intellectual skills should be 
learned instead of traditional subjects, 
that the claim for education of the 
whole student is a valid one. 

The reviewer wishes he possessed 
more power than that of a poorly- 
phrased endorsement to entice all high 
school and college teachers to study 
this report and then act upon the 
many fertile facts and implications 
that are contained in it. 

J. J. OPPENHEIMER 

University of Louisville 
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CuHartTers, W. W., aND Fry, V. W.— 
The Ohio Study of Recreational 
Leadership Training. Bureau of 
Educational Research Mimeographs 
No. 2.. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University. 1942. 173 p. Paper 
covers. $2.00. 

The data for this study were assem- 
bled by Mr. Fry and the writing was 
done by Professor Charters. It em- 
ploys substantially the same types of 
techniques as Professor Charters’ fa- 
mous earlier curriculum investigations: 
The Commonwealth Teacher Training 
Study, the Analysis of Secretarial 
Duties, and the Curriculum of Veter- 
inary Medicine. An extensive list of 
recreation activities, and of the ac- 
tivities of recreation leaders, was first 
drawn up. In making this several 
prior lists were drawn upon and these 
were supplemented by activities men- 
tioned in books in relevant fields and 
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by the contribution of thirty field 
recreation leaders who added missing 
items. The result is a list of spe- 
cific activities covering thirty pages, 
grouped under headings and subhead- 
ings. In addition there is a list of 
twenty-two traits, each defined by 
from two to thirty-four trait actions. 
A longer list, seventy trait names, was 
consolidated under these twenty-two 
names by five translators; and statis- 
tical evidence is given of high reli- 
ability in this translation of the longer 
list into the shorter one. 

After the lists of activities and 
traits had been set up, the next project 
was to get them implemented in a 
training program. The recommenda- 
tions for this involve both explicit 
instruction and supervised practice, 
practice in the recreational activities 
themselves at the university and su- 
pervised practice in recreational lead- 
ership in the field. The instruction, 
especially that for the development 
of the traits, is to be direct and with 
the conscious cooperation of the stu- 
dent. “The idea,” say the authors, 
“that all that is necessary is to sneak 
up on him and make him better with- 
out his knowing it is passe!” But the 
instruction is to be given in response 
to the student’s demand for it, not 
forced upon him from without. It 
is to be expected that the student can 
sense his weaknesses in personality, as 
these relate to effective recreational 
leadership, that he will strongly de- 
sire to improve, and that he will gladly 
welcome a teacher as cooperator and 
counselor in this effort of the student 
to discover how to improve himself. 
In this cooperative search for ways to 
improve in some particular trait, stu- 
dent and teacher explore the actions 
which carry out the trait and the tech- 
niques for making these actions ef- 
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fective; and the student consciously 
puts into practice these behaviors. 
These proposals are not at all new; 
they merely apply to a new field what 
Dr. Charters has been urging for more 
than twenty years. But the reviewer 
believes that they are fundamentally 
sound techniques and that they will 
be just as appropriate twenty years 
from now, or even a hundred years 
from now, as they were when they 
were first proposed and when, for 
awhile, they caught the popular fancy. 
One observation, however, I wish to 
make is that, in my opinion, the divi- 
sion of elements into activities and 
traits is an unnecessary and even dan- 
gerous one. The trait names are only 
abstractions for readinesses to carry 
out aggregates of activities not at all 
fundamentally different from the 
other activities. Separating these out 
and consolidating them as “traits” is 
likely to create the impression that 
they are homogeneous entities and to 
invite the expectation of achieving 
them in some roundabout way that 
involves blanket transfer of training. 
It would be better to let the “trait 
actions” stand without captions as 
activities to be performed and needing 
particularized practice and clarifica- 
tion just as all the other activities do. 
But the authors seem to go a little 
further in that direction in this book 
than in the earlier Charters studies. 
The real trouble for the authors be- 
gan when they attempted to get the 
program going in practice at the Ohio 
State University. It was necessary to 
draw upon the curriculum setup as 
it existed and to stay within the rules 
of the institution. Consequently many 
of the trainings had to be parcelled 
out to “service courses” and be at 
the mercy of teachers as college teach- 
ers go. Two departments of the uni- 
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versity claimed the new work as in 
their domains. When it was allocated 
to them and they toyed with the idea 
awhile, first the one and then the 
other wrote, saying that it did not 
seem feasible to go ahead with the 
work under the conditions under 
which the university was operating. 
That raises the question whether there 
is really any hope of implementing a 
socialized program in the framework 
of colleges or universities as they are 
now organized. Probably we must 
look to independent, pioneering insti- 
tutions set up as “experimental col- 
leges” for this particular purpose. 

Even though this study failed of 
implementation in practice in the uni- 
versity where it was born, it is good 
to have the program as a challenge 
for future action; and it is good to 
have in 1942 this reassertion of an 
eternally sound technique of voca- 
tional curriculum making. 

C. C. PETERs 
Pennsylvania State College 
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Gavian, RutH Woop—Education for 
Economic Competence in Grades I 
to VI. Contributions to Education, 
No. 854. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1942. 190 p. 
As early as 1924 Harap analyzed 

potential objectives and content for 

the education of the consumer. More 
recently the Educational Policies Com- 
mission has stressed the importance of 
recognizing the educational objectives 
that make for economic efficiency. 
Until the present, however, no one has 
attempted a comprehensive study of 
what the elementary schools are doing 
to further the economic competence of 
young people. In this investigation 
some nine hundred courses of study 
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were analyzed to discover all items 
relating to economic education. 
Courses for each grade were counted 
separately. Only courses of study 
published since 1930 were selected, and 
these included state, county, and city 
courses of a general nature and in 
the fields of social studies, science, and 
arithmetic. 

Fifteen distinct objectives were dis- 
covered, including development of: 
(1) social-economic orientation; (2) 
occupational orientation; (3) under- 
standing of social-economic problems; 
(4) an attitude of hospitality toward 
needed social-economic change; (5) 
an interest in the democratic planning 
of such change; (6) awareness of the 
struggle for economic democracy; (7) 
awareness of the place of the machine 
in modern life and the possibilities 
inherent in mass production; (8) 
awareness of the adaptations demanded 
by an increasingly interdependent so- 
ciety; (9) understanding of the im- 
portance of conserving human and ma- 
terial resources; (10) thrift and in- 
telligent money management; (11) 
ability to make wise selection and use 
of goods and services; (12) an in- 
terest in the use of tax money; (13) 
knowledge of productive processes by 
which individuals, families, and com- 
munities may increase their real in- 
comes; (14) knowledge of common 
business terms and practices; (15) un- 
derstanding of some of the basic vo- 
cabulary of economics. 

In the analysis of 420 general and 
social studies courses, the various items 
included were found to be related to 
fifty-six topics, which in turn were 
arranged in seven groups. These 
groups with some of the fifty-six topics 
were as follows: (1) Industries and 
occupations in the modern world, in- 
cluding farming, fishing, manufactur- 
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ing, store keeping, electric power in- 
dustry. (2) Home life in the com- 
munity: selection of diet, clothing, 
textiles, remedies; care of clothing, 
house, toys; serving food, refreshments 
to family and guests. (3) Comserva- 
tion of forests, flowers, wild life, soils, 
minerals, water. (4) Local commu- 
nity services for recreation, protection, 
education. (5) Characteristics of 
machine civilization: interdependence, 
world trade, machines, standards of 
living, mass production, labor prob- 
lems, conditions and organizations, big 
business. (6) Money management: 
budgets, cash accounts, thrift, adver- 
tising, credit, philanthropy. (7) Busi- 


ness organization; banking: organiza- 
tion of private enterprise, government 
ownership, cooperatives. 

Analysis of 114 arithmetic courses 
for grades four, five, and six yielded 
forty-seven topics which were grouped 


in six categories as follows: (1) cost 
of living; (2) money management 
and consumer-business practices; (3) 
banking; (4) costs of schools and edu- 
cation; (5) business practices; (6) 
miscellaneous economic information. 
Fifty-three topics were found in the 
138 science courses studied, falling 
into the six categories of conserva- 
tion, agriculture and horticulture, wa- 
ter supply, electricity, household sci- 
ence, and other miscellaneous items. 
The comprehensive lists of objec- 
tives and topics might give the im- 
pression that elementary schools are 
generally carrying on a significant 
amount of economic education. The 
truth, however, is that the typical 
course of study recognizes but few 
of the several objectives and includes 
a small minority of the total list of 
items. The author considers the out- 
standing weakness of most of the 
courses examined to be their failure to 
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recognize any of the objectives for 
economic competence except the con- 
ventional ones of inculcating thrift 
and respect for property. 

Three major weaknesses were noted 
in the arithmetic courses: (1) neglect 
of the informational function of arith- 
metic; (2) statement of problems in 
terms of fictitious rates and prices 
when the use of actual prices charged 
in the local community would be more 
educative; and (3) the tendency to 
base problems on the activities of peo- 
ple whose incomes are in the higher 
levels. In the science courses almost 
the only topics relating to economic 
education are those dealing with con- 
servation. Little attention is given 
to the application of science to the 
affairs of farm and household. 

This study makes two significant 
contributions to teachers, administrat- 
ors, and, above all, to curriculum 
workers. It reveals the widespread 
neglect in courses of study for the 
elementary school of opportunities for 
building the knowledge, understand- 
ing, and attitudes that might lead to 
greater economic competence. It pro- 
vides a wealth of suggestions for the 
improvement of the objectives, ac- 
tivities, and content of such courses 
of study. The author believes the 
inadequacies of recent courses of study 
revealed by her study to be due both 
to the fear of antagonizing vested in- 
terests and to poor preparation in 
economics of teachers and course of 
study writers. She makes specific rec- 
ommendations of ways of overcoming 
the present inadequacies. It is greatly 
to be hoped that her recommendations 
will receive serious and widespread 
consideration. 

Joun A. Hockett 

University of California 

at Los Angeles 
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LEONARD, EpirH M.; Mies, LILLIAN 
E.; AND VAN DER Kar, CATHERINE 
S.—The Child at Home and School. 
New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 1942. 850 p. $3.60. 

It is heartening to find a book de- 
voted to the purposes to which the 
authors of The Child at Home and 
School have set themselves. As the 
name implies, this work deals with 
early childhood education in two im- 
portant institutions, the home and 
the school, which, all too often, are 
not closely related in their endeavors. 
The aim of the book is more spe- 
cifically stated by the authors in the 
general introduction: “Our responsi- 
bility to the child is to make a twenty- 
four-hour home-school curriculum in 
which everybody cooperates.” 

This purpose constitutes a large or- 
der and, although we applaud it, per- 
haps it is not surprising that the book, 
running into some 838 pages plus 
index, turns out to be somewhat un- 
wieldy in organization, cursory, and 
monotonous in exposition. Since it is 
a book dealing with childhood educa- 
tion, it may not be surprising, either, 
that the weight falls heavily upon the 
school end of the job. 

Part One, covering 308 pages, deals 
with the Child Himself. Divisions or 
chapters relate to the child’s heredity, 
physical, motor-manipulative, mental, 
social-emotional, and aesthetic devel- 
opment. Specific notice is taken of 
the home and its educational influence 
in the last two of these divisions only. 
Part Two deals with the Child in 
School and is more extensive than 
Part One, engaging the reader for 530 
pages. Part Two is, also, much more 
specific and detailed in treatment. Di- 


vision titles are not so numerous, 
covering only three: General Philoso- 
phy of Present-Day Education in Con- 
trast to That of the Traditional School, 
Initiating and Carrying Out a Mod- 
ern Program in the School of Early 
Childhood, and Areas of Experience in 
the School of Early Childhood. But 
within these titles are subdivisions 
covering methods and techniques of 
teaching, divisions of the curriculum, 
school buildings and equipment, his- 
tory and philosophy of early childhood 
education. 

The child and the home are not 
forgotten in this extensive and specific 
treatment of the school program, but 
neither is there a close relationship 
between the two parts of the book. 
Part One deals with the very young 
children, infants, and toddlers for the 
most part. By contrast, Part Two, 
where application is made of what we 
know about children to an educational 
progam in nursery, kindergarten, and 
primary grades, is weighted heavily on 
the more advanced end of this range. 
The home is considered in relation to 
the school in certain topics such as 
parent-teacher associations and reports 
to the home, but one feels and sees 
the program as parts rather than as 
the “twenty-four-hour home-school 
curriculum in which everybody co- 
operates” which the authors proposed 
to set forth. 

The book was written for use of 
“students in their study of young 
children and also to assist parents in 
understanding the why of child be- 
havior and the educative process which 
influences his development.” It is the 
opinion of this reviewer that it will 
be sought most often by young pri- 
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mary teachers who have been educated 
in the theories of education and who 
in their early experiences in teaching 
will pick and choose helpful parts 
when they need very specific help in 
ways of coping with concrete, puz- 
zling situations. They will find the 
underlying philosophy of the book 
good, although often more implicit 
than explicit, and the suggested meth- 
ods helpful. There are long bibliog- 
raphies for further reading, delightful 
pictures of children, poems about 
child life, and questions stimulating 
thought and investigation. 
Wintrrep E. Bain 
Wheelock College 
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SPEARS, Harotp—Secondary Educa- 
tion in American Life. New York: 
American Book Company. 1941. 
400 p. 


A criticism of the emerging second- 
ary school and a delineation of its 
potential place in American life is 
ably presented in a recent volume by 


Harold Spears. While the range of 
topics and problems suggests that the 
book was prepared for undergraduate 
courses in principles of secondary edu- 
cation, the presentation is such as to 
appeal to a wide group of teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. The 
clarity and vivacity of style and the 
forward-looking viewpoint distinguish 
it from most of its predecessors in this 
area. 

In an introductory chapter, the 
problems facing the secondary school, 
as a result of the normal human com- 
placency and the pressure for progress, 
are briefly presented. The need for 
educational workers who have well- 
founded appreciations and understand- 
ings in the following areas is effective- 
ly interpreted: educational philosophy, 
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the psychology of learning, guidance, 
curriculum reorganization, the history 
of secondary education, administration 
and supervision, methods in teaching, 
extracurricular activities, and the place 
of public education in American de- 
mocracy. The development of an un- 
derstanding of the past, present, and 
future of the secondary school in rela- 
tion to these nine areas is set as the 
task of the volume. Certainly this is 
no fainthearted undertaking. 

Part I, in four chapters, stresses the 
background of the secondary school: 
first, as an investment in democracy; 
second, as a continuous search for a 
broader, more functional, democratic 
purpose; third, as a process of broaden- 
ing and extending the curriculum; and 
fourth, as a tendency toward democ- 
ratization, and the serving of an ever- 
increasing portion of youth popula- 
tion. Part II reveals the growing con- 
cern for both the individual and the 
state through a consideration of the 
following topics: curriculum develop- 
ment, classroom methods, the extra- 
curriculum, preparation for citizen- 
ship, the recognition of the individual, 
and the concept of learning found in 
forward-looking schools. Part III con- 
cerns itself with new demands upon 
administration and supervision. In 
four chapters excellent criticisms and 
constructive suggestions on leadership 
in instruction are presented. A final 
chapter sketches the needs of schools 
of the future. 

In seeking to present the story of 
the emerging secondary school in re- 
lation to the nine areas listed earlier, 
there are naturally some gaps, some 
meager and inadequate considerations, 
as well as some overlapping and repe- 
tition. The experience and under- 
standing of the author in the curricu- 
lum area reveals itself continuously. 
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This emphasis serves as the unifying 
thread throughout the book. While 
the treatment is well rounded and bal- 
anced, the probable feeling of a de- 
mand for a separate chapter on almost 
every topic has resulted in some weak- 
ening of the book. Chapter XII, “Life 
and Learning—in America” is a nota- 
ble example. The psychological as- 
pects of the chapter represent very 
largely a brief interpretation of “‘or- 
ganismic psychology.” Short sum- 
maries of current psychological theo- 
ries are not particularly helpful in 
clarifying the problems of human 
learning. 

It is to be hoped that educators 
soon will cease attempting to get 
everything into one elementary book. 
A sound unified treatment, which does 
not pretend to touch on every subject 
usually found in similar texts, would, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, repre- 
sent a tremendous forward step. 


Rather than giving undergraduates a 
smattering of everything, a thorough 
grounding or complete understanding 
of a few important issues and problems 


would be preferable. In the main, 
the author has contributed to this lat- 
ter task exceedingly well. 

The terminology and the references 
suggest that the major portion of the 
book was written about 1937 or 1938. 
Specific references such as that on page 
94, lines 16-18, indicate that part of 
the manuscript was prepared within a 
few months of an article appearing in 
the fall of 1937. While this volume 
is by no means out of date, careful 
editing would prevent the reader from 
feeling that he is examining materials 
prepared four to five years previous to 
the publication date. 

The volume is characterized by a 
sweeping dramatic appeal which car- 
ries the reader along from chapter to 
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chapter. Complex problems are re- 
duced to a simple form in both the 
text and the excellently conceived car- 
toons. Although there is a strong re- 
form emphasis, the treatment is ex- 
ceedingly well balanced. Practically 
every chapter has numerous construc- 
tive and positive proposals for im- 
proving secondary education. This 
book should have a wide appeal among 
undergraduates and experienced teach- 
ers and administrators who not only 
wish to be brought up to date, but 
also desire a preview of the secondary 
school of tomorrow. 
Gorpon N. MACKENZIE 
University of Wisconsin 
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Otto, Henry J.; BARNARD, J. Dar- 
RELL; DRENCKHAHN, VIVIAN V.; 
MiLLeR, Frep A.; AND Woops, 
Wim G. — Community Work- 
shops for Teachers in the Michigan 
Community Health Project. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan Press, 1942. 303 pages. 
Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 

Since the launching, with the help 
of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, of 
the Michigan Community Health Proj- 
ect which is attempting the improve- 
ment of rural life in seven counties 
of southwestern Michigan, there has 
been a major concern for in-service 
improvement of teachers in the schools 
of the constituent counties. This 
present volume is concerned with one 
of the types of in-service education in 
which teachers have participated; 
namely, workshops in which the use 
of community resources has been given 
major emphasis. Specifically, it de- 
scribes four such workshops conducted 
during the year 1941. 

The volume was written by Henry 
J. Otto, who served as consultant in 
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education for the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation from 1935-42, and by the di- 
rectors of the four workshops. <A 
foreword was added by J. B. Edmonson 
of the University of Michigan and 
Ralph W. Tyler of the University of 
Chicago, representing the two spon- 
soring teacher-education institutions. 

The volume considers in detail the 
steps taken in planning and adminis- 
tering each of the four workshops: 
methods used in an analysis of the 
educational needs of teachers, selection 
and preparation of staff, the arranging 
of facilities, preparation of teachers for 
effective participation in the summer 
program, preparation of the local com- 
munity, the kinds of problems brought 
to the workshop by participants, the 
workshop schedule, activities of work- 
ing groups, ways of utilizing commu- 
nity resources in solving the problems 
of participants, the program of labora- 
tory or demonstration classes, and the 
evaluation of each workshop. The 
publication is interestingly written, is 
well illustrated, and contains suffi- 
cient detail to be helpful to others 
engaged in planning similar programs. 

The book concludes with a chapter 
in which Mr. Otto attempts to sum- 
marize the experience of the Michigan 
Community Health Project with such 
workshops for teachers. Some of the 
important generalizations are as fol- 
lows: 

1. If the area served by a workshop 
coincides with the natural local group- 
ing of teachers, there is great likeli- 
hood of a carry-over into the succeed- 
ing years of plans and organizational 
machinery developed in the workshop. 

2. It is important that administra- 
tors and supervisors participate full- 
time with their teachers in the work- 
shop program. 

3. It is highly desirable that ‘a 
sizable majority” of teachers from a 
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given area be included in the work- 
shop. 

4. There is a saving of about two 
weeks of actual workshop time if 
teachers are given assistance in identi- 
fying and clarifying their problems, 
become acquainted with the director, 
and are otherwise prepared for the 
summer experience prior to the open- 
ing of the workshop. 

5. Community resources prove very 
helpful to participants if careful ad- 
vance preparation is made for their use. 

6. The most capable of available 
staff members are essential to a suc- 
cessful workshop program. 

7. The laboratory school can be a 
most helpful resource. 

8. There seem to be no insurmount- 
able problems in classifying for uni- 
versity credit the work of participants 
who desire such credit if the work- 
shop is planned in terms of problems 
which are previously identified by 
teachers, administrators, and university 
representatives. 

9. The fact that the director of 
each workshop had served during the 
preceding year as consultant to the 
schools of the areas, and that he con- 
tinued as a consultant after the work- 
shop, seemed important to the maxi- 
mum professional growth of the teach- 
ers who participate in the workshop. 

It was the conclusion that “the 
community workshop is not a substi- 
tute for, but a supplement to, other 
worth-while procedures in teacher ed- 
ucation,” and that it makes its unique 
contribution in providing an opportu- 
nity for a teacher to “translate his 
theories and information into practice 
and come to grips with the applica- 
tion of knowledge to specific commu- 
nity problems.” 

KENNETH L. HEATON 

Commission on Teacher 

Education 
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